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Prefatory  ¥ote . 

In  attempting  to  give  as  broad  as  possible  a  conception  of  the 
relations  of  church  and  state  in  the  early  days  of  the  colonies, 
Virginia  and  llew  York  have  been  selected  to  represent  the  diver- 
gent conditbns  and  varied  influence  of  the  state  upon  the  church. 
Virginia  as  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  v/hole  group  represents 
conditions  as  they  were  south  of  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.    It  was  a  colony  where  the  Anglican  Church  was  dominant  and 
where  the  relation  of  this  church  to  governmental  affairs  was  close- 
ly identical  with  what  existed  in  England. 

New  York,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  most  extreme  of  the  colo- 
nies of  the  cosmopolitan  type.     It  dees  not  reflect  the  state  of 
affairs  of  ITew  J'ngland,  however,  as  it  does  of  the  middle  colonies. 
In  New  England  the  Puritan  element  was  dominant  and  the  direct 
influence  of  the  state  upon  the  church  was  almost  neutralized  there- 
by.    In  ITew  York,  the  state  did  its  best  to  further  the  interests 
of  the  Church  but  the  peculiarity  of  the  case  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  authorities,  throughout  most  of  the  English  period,  directed 
their  influence  to  the  asaistance  not  of  any  particular  faith  but 
to  all  in  the  colony.    For  this  reason,  "^Tev;  York  has  been  chosen  as 
an  example  of  the  liberality  and  broad-mindedness  of  the  state  in 
its  relations  with  the  church;  and  Virginia  has  been  selected  as 
the  representative  of  the  more  narrow  and  intolerant  attitude. 
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A  Study  of  the  Relation  of  Church  and 
State  in  Virginia  and  llevi  York. 
Section  I. 

To  one  who  looks  over  the  conditions  of  today  in  the  United 
States  of  America  and  notes  the  distinct  and  independent  fields 
occupied  "by  the  church  and  "by  the  state,  it  seems  almost  incred-ilDle 
that  at  one  time  in  our  history  the  two  were  closely  linked.  The 
early  colonies  had  heen  accustomed  to  the  near  identification  of 
governmental  with  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the  European  lands. 
When  they  came  over  here  to  make  nev;  homes  for  themselves,  they  were 
not  ready  to  withstand  the  old  customs,  "baneful  or  otherwise,  "but 
permitted  these--not  without  some  protest  perhaps--to  be  establish- 
ed among  them. 

The  state  had  been  accustomed  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
church.     It  built  the  houses  of  worship j  it  appointed  and  paid  the 
ministers;  it  levied  the  taxes  and  collected  them  for  the  defraying 
of  the  expenses  thus  incurred.     The  parishioners  were  relieved  of 
all  responsibility  in  the  majority  of  cases.     If  they  paid  their 
tithes,  attended  services  occasionally,  and  refrained  from  airing 
any  views  which  were  contrary  to  the  prescribed  belief,  they  were 
deemed  model  citizens  and  not  interfered  with  in  any  v/ay. 

It  was  to  escape  the  oppression  of  this  system  that  some  of 
the  American  colonies  were  founded.     In  some,  however,  the  pioneers 
bore  over  with  them  the  germs  of  the  old  world  system  and  this  sys- 
tem had  a  firm  hold  upon  them  before  the  colony  had  been  fairly 
established . 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  this  latter  class  is  the  colony  of 
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Virginia.     It  was  not  founded  as  a  direct  result  of  relir^ious  en- 
thusiasm.   The  colonists  were  not  relij^ious  disputants  who  had  come 
over  the  sea  to  found  homes  where  they  mi^ht  worship  as  they  should 
see  fit.    They  were  men  whom  the  "burden  of  religion  had  not  oppress- 
ed in  England  and  when  the  colonial  government  quietly  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  takinc:  charge  of  the  care  of  the  souls  of  the  I 
colonists,  these  colonists  regarded  the  move  with  indifference. 

The  very  first  colonists  of  Virginia  had  their  eyes  fixed  con-  ,j 

il 

tinually  on  the  sudden  wealth  which  was  to  "be  their  reward  for  the  ' 

"brave  venture.    But  the  king,  under  whose  charter  they  came,  so.ne-  j 

jj 

what  more  farsighted  than  they,  provided  in  the  first  instructions  | 
that  "the  ministers  of  the  colonic  shall  with  all  diligence,  care  j 
and  respect  provide  that  the  true  word  and  service  of  God  and 
Christian  faith  be  preached,  and  used  not  only  within  the  colony 
and  every  plantation  but  alsoe  as  much  as  they  may  amongst  the 

salvage  people    according  to  the  doctrine,  rights  and  religion 

now  professed  and  established  within  the  realm  of  England."  (l) 

The  times,  however,  were  not  favorable  for  the  best  success  of 
the  pious  after-thought  of  the  king.     The  colonists  had  nearer 

i! 

enemies  than  those  of  the  hereafter.    The  savages  regarded  the  in-  jj 
truders  with  hostile  eyes,  and  what  with  these  on  one  hand  and 
starvation  on  the  other,  but  little  attention  was  given  to  religious 
affairs.     The  bluff  old  free  lance,  John  Smith,  it  is  true,  made  a 
pretence  of  enforcing  piety  among  his  fellov^  colonists  but  with 
rather  indifferent  success . 

Thus  the  first  fev/  years  went  by,  but  with  the  issuance  of  the  : 
(1)     Hening's  Statutes,     Vol.  I,  pp.  68-9.  ! 
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third  charter  matters  promised  to  be  different.    Some  one  of  the 
members  of  the  comyany  in  London,  probably  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  had 
evidently  heard  of  the  loose  condition  of  affairs  in  Virginia  and, 
bein^-^  moved  with  a  desire  to  raise  the  moral  standard  of  the  colony, 
drafted  a  set  of  lav/a  for  its  betterment.     These  laws,  some 
eccliastical ,  some  semi-ethical,  he  succeeded  in  havinp;  sent  over  as 
part  of  the  instructions  of  Gov.  Dale  in  loll.     They  were  truly 
Draconian  and  were  strictly  in  keeping  v/ith  the  criminal  and  civil 
parts  of  the  code  in  the  governor's  instructions.    The  laws  v/ere 
drafted  along  the  most  rigid  lines.    Rules  for  conduct  in  morals 
and  religion  were  carefully  laid  dovm.    Absence  from  daily  service 
or  omission  of  prayer,  breakin:^  of  the  Sabbath  or  speaking  disres- 
pectfully of  ministers  were  made  capital  crimes    and  were  punished 
by  death  and  confiscation  of  property.   (1)     There  were  seven  laws 
in  all  constituting  this  code,  each  one  seemingly  more  severe  than 
the  predecessor. 

Such  were  the  laws  drafted  by  the  pious  member  of  the  company 
for  the  spiritual  government  and  welfare  of  the  struggling  young 
colony.    Gov.  Dale  is  often  reported  to  have  been  a  stern  and  merci- 
less judge,  but  it  can  be  said  to  his  credit  that  the  majority  of 
these  unnecessarily  severe  laws  were  never  enforced.    Later  they 
fell  into  complete  desuetude  and  were  before  long  disclaimed  by  the 
company  without  whose  sanction  they  seem  to  have  been  prepared  and 
sent  out . 

ji 

ii 

ij 

(1)     Baird's  Religion  in  America,  p.  180. 
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Section  2. 

With  the  convening  of  the  first  Assembly  a  new  era  of  Virgin- 
ian history  begins.     The  relations  between  the  state  and  the  church 
also  became  more  complicated.     In  order  to  get  a  clear  conception 
of  the  various  phases  of  the  relation  of  the  two,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  up  separately  the  various  interests  where  the  church  and 
the  state  concurred  or  clashed. 

ITp  to  the  time  of  the  s ixt een-twent ie!5 ,  there  had  been  a  fair 
number  of  ministers  in  the  colony  but  the  places  of  worship  were 
correspondingly  fe?;.    But  no  sooner  had  the  colonists  been  granted 
the  privilege  of  electing  men  of  their  own  number  to  sit  in  a  gen- 
eral assembly  and  agree  upon  laws  for  their  ovm  giJverninent  than  they 
began  to  express  a  desire  for  some  action  to  be  taken  in  regard  to 
the  provision  of  houses  of  worship  for  the  various  coiranunit ies .  At 
length  in  Ilarch  1623,  when  the  assembly  of  Virginia  met, -the  fourth 
assembly  since  its  origin--the  first  act  passed  related  to  this 
matter.     It  provided,  "that  there  shall  be  in  every  plantation, 
where  the  people  meete  for  the  worshipe  of  God,  a  house  or  roome 
sequestred  for  that  purpose,  and  not  to  be  for  any  temporal  use 
whatsoever ." (1 )     This  filled  the  want  for  some  time  and  no  further 
action  was  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  authorities  until  in  1631 
when  the  assembly  found  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  building  of 
more  churches  and  for  the  repairing  of  those  which  had  fallen  into 
decay. (2)     Local  authorities  were  empowered  to  levy  tithes  upon  the 
people  to  defray  the  expenses  likely  to  be  incurred  and  to  provide 

for  commissioners  who  were  to  hire  men  and  purchase  the  necessary 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes;     Vol.  I.     p.  liCl 

(2)  Hening's  Statutes;     Vol.  I.     p.  160. 
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material.    To  insure  speody  action,  the  commissioners  were  required 
to  effect  this  "before  Christmas  of  that  year  or  forfeit  fifty  pounds 
sterling  in  money  if  deficient  in  their  duties. 

These  provisions  were  for  many  years  amply  sufficient  to  insure 
places  of  worship  for  the  colonists.    As  new  parishes  were  estab- 
lished from  time  to  time,  churches  were  erected  in  most  of  them  as  | 
soon  as  there  were  enough  inhabitants.    This  was  not  true  in  all  of 
the  parishes  for  in  some  of  them  the  people  were  either  totally  in- 
different or  they  had  attempted  to  build  a  church  and  to  obtain  a 
minister  but  had  failed.     In  these  the  tax  supposed  to  be  laid  for 
church  purposes  was  either  omitted  or  turned  into  other  cliannels. 

To  remedy  this  the  colonial  legislature  of  1655  passed  a  law  (l)|j 
vs^iereb^r  all  counties  of  the  colony  were  to  be  laid  out  into  parishes 
and  a  special  injunction  was  la,id  upon  the  parishes  which  had  no 
ministers  that  they  should  nevertheless  levy  the  fifteen  puund 
tobacco  per  poll  yearly  which  v;as  intended  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
minister.     The  tobacco  thus  collected  should  be  placed  in  the  hands 

i 

of  the  commissioners  of  the  several  counties  v/ho  were  to  dispose  of 
it  and  apply  the  proceeds,  first  for  the  building  of  a  church  and 
then  the  surplus,  if  there  were  any,  to  go  to  the  purchasing  of  a 
glebe  and  stock  for  the  next  or  coming  minister.  Two  years  later 
this  law  was  re-enacted  with  the  difference  that  the  tobacco  col-  ^ 
lected  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  church  wardens  of  the 
respective  parishes  who  were  to  give  security  to  the  vestries  for 
the  disposing  of  it.    This  provision,  as  was  natural,  did  not  seem 

j 

to  meet  with  any  great  amount  of  approval  or  obedience  on  the  part 

of  those  against  whom  it  was  aimed,  for  three  years  later  we  hear 
(1)     Manning's  Statutes;    Vol.  I.  p.  479.  ' 


of  action  taken  by  the  assembly  for  the  purpose  of  investigating 
the  results  of  this  legislation,  "whether  the  sa:ne  pole  hath  heone 
levyed  and  disposed  to  those  ends  for  which  itt  was  designed  by  the 
said  act  of  the  assembly ."( 1 ) 


In  this  year  the  first  effort  was  made  to  adcrn  the  churches. 
The  government  had  been  satisfied  to  see  that  churches  were  supplied 
and  ministers  ];rovided  as  far  as  possible,  but  nov7  the  colony  was 
growing  in  wealth  and  the  individual  planters  were  enjoying  all  the 
luxuries  that  England  could  provide  in  return  for  the  quantities 
of  tobacco  exporter!  to  the  mother  country.     Consequently  the  plant- 
ers berran  to  think  the  simple,  unadorned  churches  were  a  little  too 
poverty  stricken  in  appearance  for  them  to  worship  in.  Influence 
was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  assembly  and  obedient  to  the  wishes  of 
the  richer  planters,   it  passed  an  act  directing  the  various  parishes 
to  provide,  at  their  own  expense  however,   "a  great  church  bible  and 
two  common  prayerbooks  in  folio  for  the  minister  and  clerke,  accord- 
ing to  the  act  of  parliament  before  the  cominon  prayerbook;  as  also 
communion  plate,  pulpit  cushion,  that  all  things  may  be  done  order- 
ly and  decently  in  the  church."  (2) 

It  became  apparent  to  the  authorities  that  the  law  providing 
for  churches  in  8,11  the  parishes  could  not  be  carried  out  because 
of  the  poverty  and  fewness  in  numbers  of  the  parishioners,  nor 
would  it  be  right  to  deprive  these  of  spiritual  advantages  until 
they  should  be  able  to  build  a  church  ffom  the  fund  resulting  from 
the  fifteen  pound  tobacco  poll  tax.     To  remedy  this,  it  was  provid- 
ed in  1661  at  the  llarch  session  that  the  smaller  parishes  be  annex- 
ed to  the  larger  ones  so  as  to  benefit  by  the  ministers  in  these 


II.  p.  29. 
II.  p.  30. 
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larn-er  ones  and  that  chapels  of  ease  be  "built  in  the  smaller 
parishes,  (l) 

Only  once  again  during  its  colonial  history,  do  we  find  the 
Virginia  a.ssembly  passing  any  law  in  regard  to  the  provision  of 
places  of  worship  and  this  occurred  in  1657  v/hen  a  provision  was 
made  for  the  procuring  of  land  for  church  sites.     It  stipulated 
that  the  commissioners  should  select  their  ground  and  the  owner  of 
this  v/as  obliged  to  part  with  it  8.t  a  fair  price.     If  the  church  v/as 
abandoned,  however,  the  former  ovmer  of  the  land  was  allowed  to  re- 
cover it  upon  refunding  the  purchase  price.  (2) 

In  the  later  provisions  of  the  colonial  government  for  church 
property,  most  of  the  legisl':'t ion  concerned  itself  -vith  glebes  and 
glebe  buildings  for  the  ministers.     In  16GC  and  1661,  laws  had  ber.n 
passed  in  regard  to  glebes  but  these  laws' were  according  to  the 
legislature  of  1696,   "verry  deficient  and  uncertaine."  (3)     Po  they 
repealed  these  and  in  their  stea.d  passed  one  whereby  the  vestries 
of  the  respective  parishes  were  emijowered  "where  the  same  hade  not 
been  already  done,  to  purchase  and  lay  out  a  tract  of  land  for  a 
glebe  at  their  discretion  and  att  the  charge  of  their  respective 
parishes.    And  also  to  build  and  erect  a  convenient  dwelling  house 
thereon."  (4)    Parishes  too  small  to  stand  the  expense  of  this  were 
to  be  permitted  upon  petition  to  the  governor,  to  be  annexed  to  an 
adjacent  parish. 

This  arrangement  worked  fairly  satisfactorily  for  thirty-one 

years  when  it  was  repealed  and  a  new  one  arranged  in  its  stead  which 
is  in  keeping  v;ith  the  increase  in  opulence  of  the  colony.  (5) 

(1)  Helling' s  Statutes;  Vol.  II.     p.  40.    (5)Ib.  Vol. IV.  206-7. 

(2)  Kening's  Statutes;  Vol.  II.  p.  261. 

(3)  Kening's  Statutes;  Vol.  III.  p.  151. 

(4)  Hening's  Statutes;  Vol.  III.  p.  152. 
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Under  this  later  arrangement  the  glebes  are  limited  to  net 
less  than  two  hundred  acres.    Each  one  must  be  provided,  not  v;-ith  a 
mere  dv;elling  house,,  but  with  a  mansion  house  and  the  necessary  out 
buildings,  and  the  minister  is  to  be  held  liable  for  keep  and  repair 
of  the  glebe  buildings.     In  case  of  a  minister  failing  to  do  so,  the 
church  wardens  were  to  have  the  right  of  action  for  dajnages  against 
him,  his  executors  or  heirs.    No  further  general  legislation  was 
passed  but  time  and  again  acts  occur  providing  for  the  sale  of  a 
portion  of  some  over-large  glebe  or  the  disposal  of  property  of  the 
church  upon  the  consolidation  of  parishes. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  goveriiment  of  Virginia  was  rather 
active  in  providing  for  the  establisliment  of  places  or  v/orship  and 
ether  church  property  in  the  colony.    They  were  merely,  however, 
following  the  custom  of  the  home  government  in  providing  for  v/hat 
they  regarded  as  the  state  church.    But  it  was  probably  this  exces- 
sive zeal  on  part  of  the  government  in  providing  for  the  spiritual 
needs  of  the  people  that  caused  the  serious  setback  of  the  Episcopal 
Church  in  Virginia  ana  at  a  later  day  gave  the  teachings  of  Jchn 
Wesley  such  a  firm  foothold  there,  in  that  the  people  were  too  much- 
pampered.     It  is  undcuntedly  true  that  a  church  built  up  by  volun- 
tary contributions  of  the  people  is  the  stronger  and  more  enduring. 
The  church  of  Virginia  was  built  up  by  the  people  but  by  enforced 
and  not  voluntary  contribution  and  this  paved  the  way  for  its  later 
downfall . 


Section  3  . 

V/hile  the  government  of  Virginia  was  active  in  providing 
places  of  worship  for  the  people  of  the  colony,  it  was  not  negli- 
ji  gent  in  making  provision  for  bodies  for  the  control  of  church  af- 
fairs.    The  English  system  of  the  parish  division  with  its  vestry- 
men and  clerk  constituted  the  form  of  local  government  to  whom 
es 

matters  of  eccliastical  nature  as  well  as  others  were  intrusted. 
The  system  seems  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  colony  in  the 
earliest  days.    The  vestrymen,  usually  twelve  in  number,  were  at  the 
beginninp-  chosen  by  the  voters  of  the  parish.    Two  of  there  were 
elected  as  church  wardens  and  upon  them  the  chief  responsibility  of 
church  affairs  rested.     This  election  of  the  vestry  by  a  majority  of 
the  parishioners  was  by  the  legislature  of  1644^ ^following  the 
stipulation  of  two  years      before,  "that  the  most  sufficient  and 
selected  men  be  chosen  and  joyned  to  the  minister  and  church  wardens 
to  be  of  the  Vestrie." 

Until  1602  this  arrangement  remained  uncharT^ed  but  in  that  year 
a  decided  alteration  took  place  in  the  composition  of  the  vestry.  I 
Where  it  had  before  been  what  might  be  called  an  "open  vestry" , 
whose  members  were  chosen  by  popular  vote  of  the  parish,   it  now  be- 
came a  close  corporation  enabled  by  a  special  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture, "in  case  of  death  of  any  vestr:>'man  or  his  departure  from,  the 

parish   the  minister  and  vestry  to  supply  this  roome."  ' 

Likewise  the  church  warden  who  had  hitherto  been  selected  for  their 
offices  by  direct  vote  of  the  parish  were  by  this  act  to  be  chosen 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes;  Vol.  I.  p.  260. 

(2)  "  "  Vol.  I.  p.  240. 

(3)  "  "  •  Vol.  II. p.  45. 
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yearly  by  the  vestry  from  among  its  ov;n  members.    As  the  vestrirmen 
held  office  for  life  the  charge  of  affairs  in  the  parish  v;as  given 
over  into  the  hands  of  a  small  oligarchy  who  became  rather  arbi- 
trary in  their  conduct  of  affairs.     The  constitution  of  the  vestry 
and  their  powers  were  a  serious  grievance  to  the  people  and  one  of 
the  first  acts  of  Bacon  and  his  followers  during  their  brief  period 
of  power  in  167  6  was  to  pass  a  law  whereby  the  right  of  electing 
vestrymen  by  popular  vote  was  restored  and  furthermore  the  term  cf 
office  v/as  limited  to  three  years.  ^"^^     Unfortunately,  these  wise 
provisions  were  repealed  by  the  assembly  in  the  next  year  when  it 
busied  itself,   in  order  to  please  Berkeley,  in  visiting  retribution 
upon  Bacon,  his  adherents,  and  all  they  had  accomplished.    With  the 
repeal  of  Bacon's  laws,  the  old  system  of  the  close  vestry  returned 
and  remained  practically  unchanged  throughout  the  colonial  period. 

The  vestries  of  Virginia  at  first  closgly  corresponded  to  the 
selectmen  of  New  England.    Their  powers,  hov;ever ,  far  surpassed 
those  of  the  selectmen.     To  the  vestry  was  entrusted  all  that  was 
of  any  importance  in  the  way  of  religious  affairs  in  the  parish  and 
gradually  many  privileges  and  duties  of  a  purely  secular  character 
were  acquired  by  them.     It  was  the  vestry  upon  whom  devolved  the 
levying  of  the  necessary  taxes  and  the  collecting  of  the  same, 
though  as  a  rule,  this,  the  collecting,  was  usually  delegated  to  the 
church  wardens  who  were  made  responsible  not  only  for  the  safe 
keeping  bi;t  also  for  the  collecting.     In  fact,  whenever  the  minister 
found  difficulty  in  drawing  his  stipulated  salary  of  so  many 
thousand  pounds  of  tobacco,  his  remedy  lay  in  an  action  against  the 
church  wardens ;  an  act  of  the  assembly  in  1632  empowered  the 
(1)  Hening's  Statutes j  Vol .  ' 
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"mynister  to  levy  by  distresse  what  shall  remayne  unpayd  and  owinge 

( J  ) 

to  him  out  of  the  church  warden's  "oods  and  chattels."  The 
churchwardens  themselves  were  afforded  a  remedy  against  the  parish- 
ioners by  a  thoughtful  and  considerate  assembly.     "Yoe  planter  or 
parishioner  maye  neglect  the  bringinge  of  the  tobacco  and  come  to 
the  place  appoynted.    Upon  the  penaltie  that  yf  any  make  de- 

fault, they  shall  forfeite  double  the  guarantie  to  be  levyed  by 

(2) 

distresse,  by  the  author it ie  of  the  churchwardens." 

But  the  vestrymen  and  their  churchwardens  were  exj.^ected  to  act 

not  only  as  assessors,  collectors  and  general  overseers,  but  also 

as  a  sort  of  spiritual  police  to  be  watchful  of  any  overstepping  of 

the  boundaries  laid  down  by  the  law  in  regard  to  religious  or  moral 
(3 ) 

matters.  If  negligent  in  their  duties  as  they  must  have  been, 

judging  by  the  act  passed  in  1645,  they  could  be  called  before  the 
county  court  and  if  convicted,  punished. 

The  following-  year  it  was  further  enacted  in  order  to  make  the 
power  of  the  courts  to  discipline  the  churchwardens  beyond  question, 
that  if  any  churchwarden  should  fail  to  lay  charges  before  the 
county  courts  against  persons  guilty  of  offences  under  the  church- 
wardens' special  supervision,  they  were  amenable  to  fine  by  the 

commissioners  and  if  the  commissioners  in  their  turn  failed  to 

(4) 

chastise  the  churchwardens,  they  were  subjected  to  fine. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  vestry  was  the 

right  to  select  a  minister  for  the  parish  and  to  present  him  to  the 

governor  for  induction.  This  was  a  right  jealously  guarded  and  one 
the  vestries  continually  strove  to  increase  in  scope.    Time  and 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes;  Vol.1,     p. 185.   ^^^Ib.  Vol.1,  p.  291. 

(2)  "  "  Vol.1,  p.  184.     (4) lb.  Vol.1,  p.  310. 
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again  the  vestries  lay  in  open  feud  with  the  governor  over  this 
question.     They  held  their  own  as  to  the  right  to  select  ministers 
but  v/hen  it  came  to  the  presenting  them  to  the  governor  for  induc- 
tion, he  insisted  on  exercising  his  right.    This  the  vestries  re- 
fused to  concede  for  having  once  presented  the  minister  to  the 
governor  for  induction  and  the  minister  having  been  properly  in- 
ducted, the  vestries  lost  all  power  to  remove  him.     In  fact,  the 
minister  had  a  kind  of  fr^^ehold  or  life  estate,  perhaps,  in  the 
living  and,  if  he  were  not  too  grossly  negligent  and  obnoxious,  he 
was  there  to  stay  in  spite  of  his  unpopularity  with  the  vestry  or 
the  people.    To  avoid  this  hold  of  the  minister  upon  the  living,  the 
vestries  began  to  refuse  to  present  for  induction  the  minister  they 
had  selected.     Instead  of  that,  they  merely  hired  the  minister  to 
officiate  a  year,  reserving:  all  right  to  remove  him  at  the  end  of 
it  or  hire  him  for  another  if  he  should  prove  satisfactory.  Many 
were  the  remonstrances  sent  by  the  ministers  to  the  governor  and  to 
the  Bishop  of  London,  complaining  of  this  what  seemed  to  them  a  rank 
injustice.    The  governor  took  up  their  quarrel  as  he  saw  in  it  a 
personal  affront  in  that  he  was  being  deprived  of  his  right  of  in- 
dttcticn. 

The  Bishop  of  London  did  all  he  could  to  coerce  the  vestries 
and  ^7hen  his  efforts,  through  his  resident  commissary  of  v/hom 
Dr.  Blair  of  the  lastdecade  of  the  seventeenth  century  is  a  splendid 
representative,  proved  unavailing,  his  influence  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  governor  who  came  in  for  official  displeasure  from  home 
when  he  failed  to  gain  his  end  against  the  vestries. 

The  quarrel,  sometimes  dual,  sometimes  tripartite,  raged  long 
and  bitterly  with  considerable  animosity  on  all  sides.  Gradually, 
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however,  it  died  away  with  the  result  that  the  vestries  continued 

'i 

to  hire  their  ministers  for  any  len^^th  of  time  they  saw  fit  and  v/ith-Jj 

ii 

out  presenting  them  to  the  governor  for  induction. 

In  addition  to  the  eccliast iceil  duties  of  the  vestries  and  of 

A 

the  churchwardens,  there  were  some,  as  has  been  mentioned,  which 
were  purely  secular.     The  vestry  made  up  the  parish  budget,  appor- 
tioned all  the  taxes  and  after  1662,  elected  the  churchwardens  upon 
whom  devolved  the  duty  of  collectors.     In  addition,  the  vestries 
exercised  control  over  the  fecord  of  the  land  titles  of  their  re- 
spective parishes  in  that  they  v/ere  given  the  privilege  of  "proces- 
sioning of  the  bounds  of  every  person's  land."   (1)    Besides,  they 
had  the  duty  of  supervising  the  counting  of  tobacco  and  this  in 
itself  was  no  mean  function. 

The  vestry  of  the  parish,  introduced  from  the  mother  country 
and  established  by  law  in  the  colony,  was  a.  powerful  factor  in  the 
control  of  the  government.    Being  as  they  were,  partly  an  eccl^as-  j 
tical  body,  partly  a  secular  coriimittee,  they,  in  conjunction  v;ith 
the  commissioners  and  county  offices  completely  controlled  all 
local  affairs.    They  attended  to  the  election  of  burgesses,  invar- 
iably nominated  the  candidates  and  they,  by  express  act  of  the  as- 

ji 

sembly  were  empowered  to  levy  and  provide  for  a  recompense  for  the 
services  of  each  burgess.  I 

In  church  affairs  they  became,  after  their  successful  defiance 
of  the  f/overnor  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  almost  supreme,  in  fact, 
they  deprived  the  state  of  all  power  to  interfere  directly  in  their  | 
local  affairs  and  made  the  question  of  church  matters  depend  almost 

wholly  upon  the  action  of  the  oligarchy  of  the  parish  v/hich  composed 

and  controlled  each  particular  vestry,  j 
piske's  Old  Virginia  and  Her  Neighbors;  Vol.  II.  p.  99. 


n 


Sect  icn  4 . 

The  colony  of  Virginia  was  afflicted  with  a  continual  dearth  ;i 

■  of  ministers.    From  time  to  time,  calls  v/ere  issued  to  the  home 

I  country  for  clergymen  to  he  sent  over  to  take  charge  of  the  care  of 

the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  colonists  and  incidentally  to  turn 

their  attention  to  the  conversion  of  the  sav^'ges.    At  one  time, 

1656,  a  "bonus  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  v/as  offered  "by  the  assem"bly 

for  each  minister  imported  into  the  colony. (1)    But  in  spite  of 

these  liberal  inducements  to  say  nothing  of  the  generous  provisions 

for  the  maintenance  of  the  ministers  themselves,  when  once  in  charge 

of  a  congregation,  the  v;ant  continued.    The  ministers  sent  over, 

though  they  were  nearly  all  immediately  supplied  with  congregations, 

were,  for  the  most  part,  hardly  to  be  ranked  as  good  models  for  | 

their  parishioners.     It  was  the  GUStor)  of  the  English  church  to  send 

over  to  the  coloiiies  the  poorest  specimens  the  mother  country 

afforded.    lien  unfit  for  appointment  at  home  were  thought  good 

1 

enough  for  tho  colonies.    As  a  result,  the  winebibh^ing ,  cardplaying ,  j 

I  fox-hunting  parson  became  a  common  type  of  a  "^/irginia  clergym.an. 

The  colonial  government  was  not  to  blame  for  the  deficiency  of  [ 

the  clergy.     Ample  lav:s  were  enacted  for  the  correct  guidance  of  the 

|j  most  irresolute  if  the  ministers  had  but  followed  them.    Favors  and 

privileges  too  v;ere  granted  them  and  everything  a  legislature  could 

do  was  done  to  make  the  clergy  looked  up  to  and  respected. 

As  early  as  1632,  the  assembly  stipulated  that  "noe  man  shall 

disparage  a  mynister  whereby  the  myndes  of  his  parishioners  may  be 

alienated  from  him  and  his  mynistrie  prove  less  effectuall  upon 

(2 ) 

payne  of  severe  censure  of  the  governor  and  council." 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes i  Vol.1,  p. 418.   (2)  lb.  Vol.  I.  p.  156. 
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Tithes  were  liberally  provided,    llo  man  may  dispose  of  any  of 

his  tobacco  until  the  minister's  portion  he  first  sat isf ied . ^ ^ ^ 

The  first  account  of  ministers'  salary  we  have  r:ives  a  yearly  tax 

(2) 

of  ten  pounds  tobacco  and  one  bushel  of  corn  per  poll.       In  1632 
upon  petition  of  the  ministers,  the  allowance  was  slightly  increased 
and  this  increase  was  allowed  the  following  year  also.     Ten  years 
.  ||  later  the  salary  was  further  fixed  but  the  number  of  titheable  per- 
sons was  specified  as  all  persons  over  sixteon  years  of  age,  slave 
i  (3") 

or  free.      In  addition  to  a  fixed  salary,  the  minister  was  entitled 

to  fees  for  special  purposes,  such  as  forty  pounds  of  tobacco  for 

solemnizing  a  marriage  without  license,  or  one  hundred  pounds  if 

with  license,  ten  pounds  for  burials  and  ten  pounds  for  churching. 

The  sole  nizat ion  of  marriage  without  license  v;as  later  forbidden 

,  under  heavy  penalty. 

In  the  year  1661  the  minister's  salary  was  fixed  by  lav:  at 

eighty  pounds  sterling  yearly  with  perequisites  and  glebe  in  the 

payment  of  which  one  hundred  pounds  of  tobacco  were  to  be  reckoned 

(4) 

as  twelve  shilling  and  corn  at  ten  shilling  per  bushel.      The  pay 

for  ministers  remained  practically  unchanged  until  1696  when  their 

pay  was  fixed  by  legislation  at  16,000  pounds  tobacco  per  annum  and 

( 5 ) 

lawful  perequisites,  and  so  it  remained  till  the  revolution. 

Although  the  government  was  rather  liberal  in  providing  for 
the  clergy,  it  v;as  by  no  means  blind  to  their  faults.     The  first 
hint  of  this  can  be  traced  to  the  act  passed  in  1631  and  re-enacted 
in  the  following  year.     It  warned  the  ministers  against  "giving 
themselves  to  excesse  in  drinkinge  or  ryott ,  spending  their  tyme 

II  (1)  Hening's  Statutes;  Vol.1,  p. 12.       (4)   it,.  Vol. II.  p. 45. 
(2)         "  "  Vol.1.  r,.i59.     (5)   p,.  Vol. III.  p.  152. 

(3;         "  "  .Vol.1,  p. 207. 
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idlie  '^y  day  or  by  night.  but  at  all  times  convenient  

heare  or  reade  somewhat  of  the  holy  scriptures  having;  always  in  j 

mynde  that  they  ought  to  excell  all  others  in  puritie  of  life  and 

should  be  examples  to  the  people,  to  live  well  and  Christ  ianlie     ^ ^  I 

In  1647  the  assembly  found  it  necessary  to  pass  an  act  against 

(2) 

the  flagrp^nt  neglect  of  the  ministers  in  omitting  Sunday  services. 

In  connection  with  the  laws  passed  for  the  regulation  of  the  1 
ministry  of  Virginia,   it  is  interesting  to  note  the  various  laws 
passed  for  the  bettering  of  the  religious  and  moral  tone  of  the  peo- 
ple.   First  of  all,  a  man  must  attend  religious  services  on  Sunday. 
In  1623.   if  a  man  absented  himself  a  month,  he  was  fined  fifty 
pounds  of  tobacco.     ^Six  years  later,  this  was  broadened  somewhat 
and  the  fine  was  decreased  to  one  pound  for  every  absence  from  ser- 
vice and  two  years  later  the  fine  was  made  one  shilling  for  every 
absence,  if  the  absentee  had  no  lawful  excuse.    The  government  seems, 
to  have  been  unusually  in  earnest  about  this  law  for  the  "governor 
and  councill  togeather  with  the  burgesses  of  this  grand  assembly  doe 
in  God's  name,  earnestlie  require  and  chardge  all  coromanders,  cap- 
taynes  and  churchv/ardens  that  they  shall  endeavor  themselves  to  the 
uttermost  of  theire  knowledge  that  the  due  and  true  execution  hereof 
may  be  done  and  had  through  this  colony,  as  they  will  answere  before 
God  for  such  evills  and  plagues  wherev^ith  the  Almighty  God  may 
justlie  punish  this  people  for  neglect inge  this  good  and  wholesom.e 
lawe."^"^^  In  1661,  upon  the  re-enactment  of  this  law,   it  was  provid- 
ed that  Quakers  be  exempted,  another  statute  being  passed  which 
levied  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  sterling  for  their  absence  from 

church  for  a  month. 

Cl)  He^nTng's  Statutes  jVol  .1 .  p. 183.  (3)  lb.  Vol.1,  p.  144. 
(2)         "  "  Vol.1,  p. 341.     (4)   lb.  Vol.  I. p.  155. 


Besides  penalties  for  absences,  there  were  many  provided  "by 

law  for  profanation  of  the  Sabbath.    At  first  this  applied  only  to 

"workeing  in  any  implcyments  or  by  iourneyeinge  from  place  to  place',' 

^''"^but  later  it  embraced  a  larger  field  of  activities.  Voyages 

must  not  be  entered  upon  on  that  day  nor  must  shooting  be  permitted 

(2) 

unless  it  be  for  the  defense  of  the  plantations  against  the  Indians. 
The  fine  of  tv^enty  pounds  tobacco  assessed  for  these  offenses  was 
increased  to  one  hundred  pounds  in  1657. 

The  last  Sunday  lav/s  were  passed  in  1705  when  it  was  ordained 
that  "any  person  who  shall,  on  thatday,  be  present  at  any  disorderly; 
meeting,  gaining  or  tippling  or  shall,  on  the  said  day,  make  a 

journey  and  travel  upon  the  road  excex)t  to  and  from  church  

shall  forfeit  for  every  offense  five  shillings,"  and  if  refusing  to 

pay  fine,  such  person  shall  "receive  on  his  or  her  bare  back,  ten 

f  3  )  'I 
lashes,  well  laid  on."^ 

Another  type  of  laws  for  the  improvement  and  protection  of 
Virginia  Society  were  rather  frequent  in  the  early  years  of  the 
I  colony.    Thus,  in  1623  we  hear  of  the  assembly  confirming  the  pro- 
clamation issued  by  the  governor  and  council  against  sv.'-earing. 

jj  Special  injunctions  were  laid  upon  the  churchwardens  to  irake  knoim 

I'  (4) 
offenders  to  the  countj/  authorities.      Wine  years  later  a  new 

schedule  cf  fines  rms  arranged  whereby  those  who  indulged  in  the 

1  pastimes  of  swearing  were  assesv^ed  at  the  rate  cf  one  shilling  per 

( 5 )  ' 
oath.      No  change  was  made  in  this  arrangement  till  1658.  Anyone 

guilty  of  blasphemous  sv/earing,  cursing  and  incidentally  cf  drunk-  j 

enness ,  scandalous  living  etc.,   "of  what  degree  or  qualitie  soever 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes,  Vol.1,  p. 144.       (4)   lb.  Vol.1,  p. 26. 

(2)  "  "  Vol.1.  TO. 261.       (5)    lb.  Vol.1.  1^.194. 

(3)  "  "  Vol. III.  p. 360. 
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shall  be  severely  punished    incapable  of  beinr  witness    or 

holding  any  publiquc  office  in  the  government  of  this  collony . "  ^  ^ 

A  fev/  other  laws  of  this  type  were  passed  relating  to  horse 
racing,  gambling,  all  of  which,  being  of  a  semi-ethical  nature,  were 
considered  as  falling  under  the  supervision  of  the  church  and  as 
such  were  relegated  to  the  churchwardens  for  detecting  and  indict- 
ing, they  in  their  ti;rn  subjected  to  fines  for  omitting  duties  in 
this  respect  . 

Taken  as  a  vfhole ,  these  lav/s  were  in  keeping  wit}i  lav/s  of  the 
sane  tj'-pe  passed  in  other  countries.    Their  passage  showed  that 
society  was  not  of  the  best  in  the  colony  but  they  do  not  prove,  as 
some  wish  to  believe,  that  the  Virginians  were  a  depraved  lot,  ir- 
responsible and  degenerated  to  the  core.    Because  some  of  the 
cavaliers  preferred  roystering,  gambl ''ng  and  duelling  to  a  staid 
planter's  life;  cr  some  of  the  parsons  loved  a  fox  chase  or  a  drink- 
ing bout  better  than  their  church- dut ies ;  or  if  some  of  the  indented 
white  servants  who  had  nerved  their  terms  should  have  developed  into 
"poor  white  trash,"  it  is  far'  froiii  just  to  conclude  that  these  are 
representative  types  of  Virginian  society.     It  is  easier  and  more 
fair  to  believe  that  these  were  extreme  types  who  were  taken  by  the 
disgruntled  Puritan  writers  and  set  up  by  them  in  order  to  disparage 
the  Episcopal  population  and  clergy  of  this  the  most  distinctly 
Anglican  of  all  the  colonies. 

(1)  Fening's  Statutes:  Vol.!.  p.  433. 
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Section  5. 

jl  The  early  colonists  of  Virginia  were  far  from  tolerant.  Not 

only  were  the  everywhere  oppressed.  Quakers  made  to  feel  the  effect  | 
of  this  intolerance,  hut  all  t^^pes  of  ntinccnf  or.nist  s ,  to  say  nothin^^ 
of  the  Romanist  recusants  and  at  a  later  day,  atheists.     At  first 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  distinction  made  as  to  a  man's  belief. 
V,Tiittaker ,  the  apostle  of  Virginia  and  bosom  friend  of  Gov.  Dale, 
was  a  Puritan.     The  charter,  however,  provides  that  the  religious 
co\Tfort  to  be  supplied  to  the  colonists  was  to  be  of  the  T^piscopal- 

I  ian  type  but  like  many  other  provisions  of  the  charter  it  was  not 
strictly  enforced.     In  1623  the  government  of  the  colony  ordained 

|l  that  the  ministers  of  the  colony  must  conform  "as  neare  as  can  be" 
to  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England .  ^ ^  This  was  reiterated  with 
no  greater  degree  of  severity  in  1632,  with  the  slight  difference 

that  not  only  the  "canons  but  the  constitution  of  the  Church  of 

(2  ) 

England"      should  be  conformed  to  as  far  as  possible. 

During  the  governorship  of  Berkeley,' ^  predecessors,  the  influ- 
ence of  Archbishop  Land  had  not  made  itself  very  strongly  felt  al-  j 
though  he  had  succeeded  in  procuring  the  king's  sanction  to  intro-  j! 
duce  into  the  colonies  the  ltigh>»handed  and  intolerant  methods 
practiced  in  Great  Britain.     But  no  sooner  had  Berkeley  come  to  the 
head  of  affairs  in  Virginia  than  he  called  upon  the  council  and 

1  assembly  to  take  decided  action  in  stamping  out  the  growing  prestige 
of  the  Puritans.     In  accordance  with  this  demand,  an  act  was  passed 
in  .16A6  to  preserve  the  "puritie  of  doctrine  and  the  unitie  of  the 

I  church"^   'forbidding  nonconformists  to  teach  or  preachy  their 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes:  Vol.1.  p.l22.2lb.  Vol.1,  p. 277. 

(2)  "  "  Vol.1,  p. 122. 
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doctrines  and  empowering  the  governor  and  council  to  expel  them 
from  the  colony. 

A  short  time  before  the  passing  of  this  act  the  Puritans  of 
Virginia  had  sent  a  call  to  ^^cston  for  ministers.     In  response  to 
this,  three  clergymen  set  out  bearing  with  them  strong  recommenda- 
tions from  Crov.  ^.Vinthrop  to  Berkeley.    Berkeley,  however,  armed  with 
the  recent  act  of  the  assembly,  instead  of  regarding  the  recommenda- 
tions, called  upon  the  ministers  to  depart.    Two  of  then  went  imme- 
diately; one  however,  stayed  for  some  time  but  was  finally  forced 

.  .  i 
to  leave  .  i 

The  expulsion  of  the  Puritan  clergymen  seems  to  have  been  the 

beginning  of  a  systematic  persecution  of  the  Virginian  "^ritans . 

At  this  time  there  must  have  been  several  thousand  in  the  colon}'- 

for  at  least  three  parishes  were  almost  entirely  Puritan  in  their 

(  n  )  . 

population.       It  was  the  large  immigration  of  the  Cavaliers  which 
hastened  the  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  for  as  fortune  turned 
against  the  Royalists  at  home,  they  flocked  to  Virginia  where  they 
were  welcomed  by  Berkeley.     Gov.  Stone  of  Tvaryland  was  a  Puritan  and  i! 
he  in  his  turn  opened  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Puritans  of  the 

|j  sister  colony.     In  1549,  the  oppressiveness  of  Berkeley  havinfr  be- 
come intolerable,  large  numbers  of  the  Puritans  began to  hasten 
across  the  border.    Early  in  that  year  an  advance  guard  of  three 

1  hundred  from  the  parish  of  ITansmound  entered  Maryland.     There  was 
some  hesitance  among  their  brethren  as  to  following,  for  it  was 
feared  that  the  Catholics  would  be  little  better  neighbors  than  the 
Cavaliers,  but  a  new  influx  of  the  latter  into  Virginia  decided 
that  and  in  a  fev/  montlns ,  more  than  a  thousand  Puritans  had  been 
(l)Piske,  Va.&  her  ITeighbors  :  V .  I  .p  .304  .  (2  )Doyle  ,  Am.  Col '  s  :V.I  .p  .265 
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lost  V  Vir,ccinia  and  gained  by  Maryland.    During  the  Protectorate 
the  Puritans  regained  some  of  their  presige  in  Virginia  but  it  was 
soon  lost  with  the  accession  of  Charles  II.  j 

Even  the  Toleration  Act  of  lYilliam  and  Mary,  passed  in  1689, 
was  practically  disregarded  in  Virginia.    At  least  it  received  no 
legal  or  official  recognition  until  ten  years  later,  when,  in  pass- 
ing a  series  of  church  laws,  Puritans  were  exempted  from  the  penal-  || 
ties  imposed  for  absence  from  services  in  the  parish  church,  pro- 
viding  they  could  prove  that  they  came  under  the  Toleration  Act.  |j 
But  on  the  whole,  from  that  on  there  was  no  serious  opposition,  at 
least  no  official  opoosition,  to  the  Puritans  or  their  religion. 

The  Puritans,  however,  were  well  treated  in  comparison  with  the 
Quakers.     The  Quakers,  v/ith  the  exception  of  the  Roman  Catholics  who 
were  completely  debarred  from  the  colony,  were  the  objects  of  the 
most  pious  hatred  and  extreme  legislation  at  the  hands  of  the  cava- 
liers of  Virginia.    The  first  action  taken  against  them  was  that  of 
the  assembl.,-  of  1659.     They  must  have  been  in  the  colony  some  time 
prior  to  this  for,  judging  from  the  severity  of  the  legislation, 
they  had  had  ample  time  to  make  themselves  thoroughly  unpopular  and 
obnoxious.     Says  the  Statute  of  that  year,  "There  is  an  unreasonable 
and  turbulent  sort  of  people,  cornmonly  called  Quakers,  who  contrary 
to  the  laws,  daily  gather  together  in  unlawful  assemblies,  etc."^"'"^ 
and  against  these  people  a  series  of  the  most  sweeping  and  intoler- 
ant laws  were  passed.     Skippers  bringing  them  into  the  colony  were 
liable  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterlings  the  Quakers  them-  ! 
selves  were  imprisoned  and  exiled  and  if  they  persisted  in  returning!! 
were  proceeded  against  as  felons.    Furthermore,  anyone  harboring 

(1)  Hening's  Statutes:  Vol.1,  p.  532-3. 


a  Quaker  or  permittin/^  an  assembly  of  them  made  himself  amenable  to 
an  assessment  of  one  hundred  pounds  sterling.     These  laws  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  of  any  great  effect  for  two  years  later  other  acts^ 
were  passed  which  indicated  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of 
Quakers  in  the  colony.    Within  another  two  years,  more  statutes 
were  passed  reiterating  the  former  ones  and  increasing  the  penal- 
ties.   But  in  spite  of  the  harsh  treatment,  the  Quakers  seem  to 
have  continued  to  come  and  to  cling  to  their  religious  faith  and 
peculiar  practices.     In  1705,  the  Virginians  had  become  so  far  re- 
conciled to  them  that  by  a  spedial  act  of  the  assembly  of  that  year,' 
the  affirmation  of  the  Quakers  was  made  of  equal  value  with  the 

(1)  ! 

oath  in  the  colonial  courts. 

After  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  the  spirit  of  intol-  \ 
erance  and  rersecution  in  Virginia  began  rapidly  to  wane  and  it  v/as 
not  many  years  before  it  had  almost  completely  disappeared.  The 
established  church,   it  is  true,  still  continued  in  an  attitude  of 
arrogance  and  insolence  toward  the  non-conformists,  but,  even  thcurhi 
supported  by  the  government  and  its  policy  never  frowned  upon,  yet 
its  attitude  was  not  sanctioned  in  any  way  so  as  to  make  the  author- 
ities in  the  least  oppresr^ive  toward  other  beliefs.    "Before  the 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  had  been  reached,  the  spirit  of 
broad-mindedness  and  liberality  in  religious  matters  had  become  the  ' 
policy  of  the  government  of  the  colony  of  Virginia. 

Before  leaving  the  disci^ssion  of  the  state  and  the  church  in  [, 
Virginia,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  often-  | 
raised  question  of  an  American  episcopacy.    Virginia,  being  the 
largest  colony  and  naturally  the  stronghold  of  the  Church  of 
(1)  Hening's  Statut es : . Vol . Ill .  p.  298. 
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England,  was  that  colony  which  the  question  most  vitally  concerned. 

As  early  as  1633  the  Bishop  of  London  had  acquired  hy  an  order  in  l 

(1) 

council  an  indefinite  right  of  control  of  the  colonial  churches. 
This  right  gradually  increased  and  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
period  under  James  II  when  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  was  given 
control,  remained  as  one  of  the  vested  privileges  of  the  See  of 
London . 

The  functions  delegated  to  the  Bishop  of  London  were  not  as 
broad  as  those  in  his  home  see.    Those  of  ecclesiast ico-civil 
character,  such  as  probate  of  wills,  and  issuance  of  marriage  li- 
cence, had  been  exercised  by  the  colonial  governors  and  they  con- 
tinued to  retain  them.     The  bishop  was  supposed  to  exercise  juris- 
diction only  in  purely  ecclesiastical  affairs i  in  the  consecration  , 
of  churches,  and  with  confirming,  ordaining,  suspending  and  degrad- 
ing ministers.    With  the  bishop  and  his  see  thousands  of  miles 

were 

apart,  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there^insurmount able  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  a  proper  exercise  cf  even  these  functions.     The  re- 
sult was  a  very lax  discipline  in  the  colonies,  both  among  the  min- 
isters and  the  laity.     It  was  not  until  1589  that  the  Bishop  of  j 
London  found  a  fairly  satisfactory  way  cut  of  the  difficulty.  In 
that  year  he  introduced  the  practice  of  appointing  a  commissary  to 
whom  was  given  the  oversight  and  discipline  of  the  colonial  church 
and  clergy.    Reverend  James  Blair  was  the  first  commissary  and  he 
proved  so  successful  in  his  administr^.t  ion  of  clerical  affairs  that  , 
the  practice  was  continued  in  some  of  the  colonies  until  the  Revo- 
lution.   But  though  a  commissary  could  supervise  the  discipline  of 
the  clergy,  the  need  of  a  bishop  was  far  from  filled.     ^'O  clergyman 
(1)  Crossi  Anglican  Episcopate , --harvard  History,  Vol.  IX.  p.  15. 


was  supposed  to  be  permitted  to  exercise  ministerial  functions  un- 
less he  had  first  heen  ordained.     As  it  was  necessary  to  go  to  Eng- 
land for  this  purpose  and  as  the  journey  was  long  and  expensive, 
many  preached  without  being  ordained.    This  proved  one  of  the  strong 
est  arguments  for  the  establishment  of  an  American  episcopate. 
Toward  the  end  of  Que^-n  Anne's  reign,  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
moters of  this  idea  had  become  so  urgent  that  for  a  time  it  looked 
as  if  a  bishop  would  be  appointed.     But  with  the  death  of  Q,ueen 
Anne  th6  scheme  again  lapsed.     After  that,  on  several  occasions  the 
attempt  to  provide  an  American  bishop  or  at  least  a  suffragan  seem- 
ed about  to  be  crovmed  with  success,  but  nothing  was  done  and  the 
old  system  of  colonial  commissaries  continued  in  operation. 
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Part  II. 
Section  1. 

In  taking  up  the  study  of  the  relation  of  church  and  state  as 
they  existed  in  the  colony  of  ITew  Netherlands,  later  New  York,  it 
is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  peculiarities  of  that  colony,  especially 
the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  population.     The  colony  had  one 
large  city  and  from  its  earliest  days  all  activities  centered  upon 
that  city.    Nearly  all  questions  of  state  and  problems  of  adminis- 
tration, which  confronted  the  colonial  government  were  intimately 
connected  with  this  city  or  its  immediate  surrounding  hamlets.  As 
a  result,  vjhen  one  studies  the  history  of  this  city,  he  is  studying 
at  the  same  time  that  of  the  colony  of  New  York  or  New  Netherlands 
as  it  was  known  at  this  time.    Thus  from  the  earliest  period  was 

I  New  Amsterdam  the  most  important  part  of  the  Dutch  possessions. 
The  scattered  settlements  which  clung  to  "both  hanks  of  the  Hudson  as 
far  as  the  ?.'ohawk  whereFcrt  Orange  and  Beverwyck,  the  beginnings  of 
Albany,  were  situated,  were  lit^.le  better  than  mere  suburban  out- 

I!  posts  of  New  Amsterdam. 

So  when  one  begins  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  the  church, 
little  is  found  which  does  not  apply  to  the  city  brit  one  can  be 
confident  that  this  practically  covefs  the  whole  field  of  the  sub- 
ject as  connected  with  this  particular  colony.     The  church  and  state 

i  during  the  Dutch  period  were  closely  connected.    The  government 

!  established  the  church,  supplied  the  necessary  ministers  and  passed 
acts  for  their  support.     In  the  charter  of  the  V/est  India  Company 
special  provisions  were  m.ade  for  the  maintenance  of  churches  and 
ministers,  and  when  the  company  sub-chartered  estates  to  patrons, 
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the  latter  had  to  covenant  to  build  a  church  and  to  maintain  a 
minister  and  a-  schoolmaster  upon  each  estate. 

Up  to  1628,  religion  had  been  at  a  rather  low  ebb  in  the  col- 
ony.    A    krankenbesoecker  or  two — that  is,  visitor  or  ccntforter  of 
I  tlr\e  siclC--had  attended  to  the  supervision  of  the  spiritual  affairs 
of  the  colony,  but  their  activities  had  been  rather  desultory.  In 
this  year,  however,  the  first  minister  cajne  to  Hew  ^Tetyerlands , 
Jonas  Michaelii^s,  sent  over  by  the  Synod  of  "Worth  Holland  at  the 
earnest  request  of  the  company.    He  established  a  church  at  Manhat- 
tan with  a  membership  of  about  fifty.    His  consistory  of  two  members 

(1) 

contained  as  one  of  them  the  governor  of  the  colony,  Peter  Minuit . 

Michaelius  did  not  rema.in  more  than  four  or  five  years  when  he 
was  succeeded  by  Everardus  Bogardi'S  .     Bogardus  came  to  the  colony 
with  the  new  governor.  Van  Tv/iller ,  in  1635.     It  v^s  not  long  be- 
fore he  became  incensed  at  the  way  Van  Twiller  v/as  conducting  the 
government  and  felt  himself  called  upon  to  issue  a  reprim.and.  This 
he  did  from  the  pulpit  the  following  Sunday  and  in  such  strong  terms 
that  his  enemies  insisted  they  were  "unb-^coming  for  a  heathen,  m.uch 
less  a  Christian,  letting  alone  a  minister  of  the  Gospel."    This  was 
but  a  beginning  of  personal  controversies.    Finally  both  the  govern- 
or and  the  Dominie  ^^ere  accused  before  the  authorities  at  home,  the 
former  before  the  company  and  the  latter  before  the  Classis. 

Perhaps  a  word  of  explanation  concerning  the  Classis  of  Amster- 
dam would    not  be  out  of  place.     In  Holland  the  church  rovernment 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Synods.  A 
Synod  itself  was  composed  of  several  so-called  Classes  which  con- 
I  trolled  the  smaller  districts.     Thus  thsre  were,  for  example,  the 
(1)  Ecc.  Rec.  of  N.  Y.     Vol.1,  p. 49. 
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Classis  of  Amsterda      the  Classis  of  Alkmaet ,  etc.     To  the  varicus  I 

Classes  \7as  entrusted  the  charge  of  the  colonial  churches.  Those 

of  T'Tew  York  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of   'he  Classis  of  Amsterdam 

in  1628  and  continued  there  .  ^ ^^ogardi's  asked  leave  to  r.o  home  to  : 

(2) 

defend  himself,  but  Kief t ,      the  new  governor  who  had  just  arrived, 
prevailed  upon  the  Dominie  to  stay  and  undertook  to  aid  the  consist- 1, 
ory  in  the  defense  of  their  minister. 

In  the  year  164C,  the  West  India  Company  received  a  new  char- 
ter.   This  document  contained  a  clause  which  made  the  Dutch  Reform- 
ed Church  the  established  church  of  New  ^Tetherlands .    The  company 

agreed  to  maintain  the  proper  and  sanctioned  preachers  and  school- 

(3) 

masters  and  to  provide  in  general  for  the  support  of  the  church. 

About  this  time  an  interesting^  occurrence  took  place  v;hich  as 
an  illustration  v^ill  serve  to  throw  light  upon  the  character  of  the  ' 
men  of  this  time  and  their  peculiar  traits.    The  old  church  built 
under  the  supervision  of  Michaelius  was  rather  dilapidated,  and  so 
Kieft  in  1642,  anxious  to  gain  a  name  for  him.self ,  took  up  the  mat- 
ter of  providing  a  new  one.     In  behalf  of  the  company  he  advanced 
a  thousand  guilders  for  this  purpose.    For  greater  security  against 
possible  attacks  by  the  savaf:es,  he  ordered  the  church  to  be  erect- 
ed within  the  fort.     A  number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  object- 
ed to  this  arrangement.    Having  paid  a  s^are  toward  its  erection, 
they  naturally  thought  that  it  ought  to  be  placed  vrhere  it  would  be 
most  convenient  for  the  most  people.     In  addition,  the  fort  was  too 

crowded  now  and  what  would  it  be  when  the  church  was  built  inside?  :| 

I 

Finally  as  a  last  reason  they  urged  that  "it  vrould  intercept  the 

(1)  Fccliastical  Records  of  IT.  Y.  ,  Vol.1,  p .  38 .       lb.  136. 

(2)  Col.  Doc.,  Vol.1,  p.  104. 

(3)  Ecc.  Rec.  of        Y.,  Vol.1,  p.  130. 
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southeast  \7ind  and  prevent  the  wcrlring  of  a  grist  mill  hard  "by." 

Kief t ,  however,  reina.ined  olDdurate  even  in  the  face  of  this  last 

overwhelming  argument.    But  all  the  necessary  subscriptions  had  as 

yet  not  "been  raised.     As  luck  would  have  it,  it  happened  just  then 

that  the  daughter  of  Dominie  Bogardus  v;as  married;  and  Kieft  thought  1 

the  wedding  feast  a  good  opportunity  to  excite  the  generosity  of  the 

guests.     So  after  the  "fourth  or  fifth  round  of  drinking"  he  set  a 

liberal  example  himself  and  Irt  the  ether  guests  subscribe  what  they 

would  toward  the  church  fund.     All  cf  the  company,  v/ith  "light  heads 

and  glad  hearts,  vied  with  each  other  in  subscribing  richly."  Some 

of  them  when  they  went  home,   "well  repented  it,"  but  "nothing  avail- 
(1)  ' 
ed  to  excuse."      The  church  was  begun.    Twenty-six  hundred  guilders 

were  expended  and  the  result  was  an  unfinished  stone  building,  jj 

seventy-two  by  fifty  fe^^t  and  sixty  feet  high. 

estate 

About  this  time  the  patroons  of  the  RenKsaelarw.yck^built  a 
church  at  Beverwyck  and  inported  a  minister  to  take  charge  of  it  at 
a  yearly  salary  of  one  thousand  guilders. 

Kieft  and  Bogardus  who  had  for  a  long  tim.e  agreed  very  well, 
finally  became  involved  in  a  bitter  feud.    Kieft,  who  was  unpopular, 
had  been  notified  of  his  recall.    The  people  gave  vent  to  their  joy 
at  this  and  the  governor,  feeling  affronted,  promptly  proceeded  to 
punish  the  insolent  ones.    Dominie  Bogardus  reprimanded  him  openly 
in  church  for  his  highhanded  methods.     The  parishioners  seconded  the ^ 
action  of  their  pastor,  while  the  officials  and  soldiers  backed  up 
the  governor.     The  result  v/as  a  serious  schism  between  the  state 
authorities  and  those  of  the  church.     The  governor  brought  the 
charge  of  treason  against  Bogardus  and  the  latter  retaliated  v;ith  a 
(1)  Broadhead's  History  of  il.  Y.  ,  Vol.1,  p.  410. 
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new  flood  of  scathing  criticism  and  abuse.     Aft^r  considerable  dis- 
play of  "bitterness  and  animosity  on  "both  sides,  friends  of  "both 

parties  finally  succeeded  in  patching  up  peace  between  the  two 

(1) 

v/arring  factions. 

In  a  short  time  Stuyvesant ,  the  new  governor,  arrived.     He  v^ras 
a  devout  member  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  and  very  firmly  attach- 
ed to  its  doctrines  and  discipline.    He  scon  became  a  member  of  the 
consistory  of  the  Lianh.attan  church  and  under  his  energetic  si<per- 
vision  the  church  v;as  completed.    Rev.  Backerus,  who  had  accompanied | 
the  governor  and  had  been  installed  as  minister  at  a  salary  of 
fourteen  hundred  guilders  yearly,  was  within  a  year  succeeded  by 
the  Beverv/yck  minister,  Megapolens  is  .    The  latter  had  been  on  his 
way  to  Holland  when  the  governor  and  council  prayed  him  to  take  up 

the  charc-e  of  the  church.     Two  years  later,  he  received  in  the  per- 
(2 ) 

son  of  Drisius  a  colleague  to  assist  him  in  the  growing  duties  of 
the  ever  increasing  Manhattan  congregation.  The  people  in  the  Long 
Island  towns  had  up  to  the  year  1654  been  deprived  of  all'  spiritual 
guidance,  but  in  that  year,  through  the  efforts  and  liberal  pre- 
visions of  the  company,  Rev.  Schaats  was  sent  over  and  installed  as 
their  minister.  j 

While  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  was  being  firmly  established 
in  the  colony,  little  or  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  those  who 
differed  from  the  established  belief.     The  English  had  been  per-dt- 
ted  to  have  their  own  minister  in  the  eastern  hamlets  without  oppo- 
sition.   But  v/hen  the  Lutherans  had  become  sufficiently  numerous  to  j 
demand  a  minister  of  their  own  faith,  serious  objections  were 

raised.     Stuyvesant,  whose  permission  had  be'^n  asked,  zealously 
(1)  Col.  Doc  .  Vol.1,  p.  200.  Ecc.  Rec  .  of  N.y.,Vcl.I.  p.  302. 

Broadhead's  Hist  .of  N.Y.  ,V.I .  p.  18.  '^I'b-  313. 
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refused  their  request,  saying  that  he  felt  himself  hound  hy  his 

oath  to  tolerate  openly  no  other  religion  than  the  Dutch  Reformed.  j 

(1) 

The  Lutherans  thereupon  addressed  themselves  directly  to  the  ij 
West  India  Company  at  Amsterdam,  hut  the  clergy  at  Manhattan  and  the'' 
Classis  at  home  protested  so  strongly  that  a  disruption  of  the 
church  would  result,  that  the  directors  found  themselves  constrained 
to  encourage  no  other  religion  than  the  Dutch  Reformed.  Conse- 
quently they  sent  instructions  to  Stuyvesant  that  he  should  see 

"that  all  moderate  means  and  exertions"  v/ere  used  to  allure  the 

)2) 

Lutherans  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.      This  was  a  radical  depart- 
ure from  the  literal  policy  which  had  characterized  the  mother 
country  from  its  first  successful  resistance  to  Spain. 

Although  the  Lutherans  had  been  refused  a  minister  of  their  j| 
own,  the  company  did  not  sanction  in  their  province  any  sectarian 
persecution.  I 

The  real  causes  of  the  exhibition  of  intolerance  in  I'lew  Nether- 
lands were  jealousy  on  part  of  the  clergy  and  a  too  rigid  conception 
of  official  duty  on  part  of  the  governor.    Early  in  1656,  I 
Megarolensis  and  Drisius  complained  that  unqualified  persons  were  ' 

I' 

preaching  in  the  province  and  holding  conventicles,  "from  which  no- 
thing but  discord  and  confusion  and  disorder  in  church  and  state 

could  be  expected."     Stuyvesant  immediately  issued  a  proclamation 

bv 

against  preachers  "not  having  been  called  ecclesi:;.st ical  or  tempor- 
al authority,"  and  forbade  the  holding  of  conventicles  not  in  har- 
mony with  the  established  religion.    A  fine  of  one  hundred  Flemish 
pounds  was  to  be  imposed  upon  any  minister  v^ho  dared  offend  against 

(1)  Doc.  Kist.  Vol. III.  p.  104;  Ibid.  617.  ' 

(2)  j']cc.  Rec  .  of  ]I.  Y.  .  Vol.1,  p.  358-60. 
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this  ordinance,  wliile  everyone  v/ho  should  attend  a  meeting  held  by 
such  offending  ministers  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  twenty-five  Flem- 
ish pounds.     In  spite  of  such  severe  langua^re ,  the  ordinance  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  any  intention  of  interfering  vrith  "any  patent  | 
heretofore  given, any  lording  over  conscience  or  any  prohibition  of 
the  reading  of  God's  holy  word,  and  the  domestic  praying  and  wor- 
ship of  each  one  in  his  family." 
II  "Mevertheless  the  law  was  not  a  mere  em.pty  threat  .     The  governor 

in  strict  keeping  with  his  character    saw  that  it  was  enforced  to 
the  letter.    Preachers  and  their  hearers  were  fined  and  upon  refusal 
to  pay,  imprisoned.     This  course,  ho^-^ever,  was  not  indulged  in  for 
any  length  of  time.     Com.plaints  came  to  Holland  by  every  return 
ship  and  it  was  net  long  bef cr'^  the    V/est  India  Ccmpany  found  it 
necessary  to  interfere  and  administer  a  rebuke  to  their  governor 
for  his  bigoted  zeal.     "We  would  fain  not  have  seen,"  says  their 
letters  to  Stuyvesant ,  "your  v/orship's  hand  set  to  the  i  lacard 
against  the  Luther:rns  i  nor  have  heard  that  you  oppressed  them  with 
imprisonments  of  which  they  have  complained  to  us,  because  it  has 
alvra.ys  been  our  intention  to  let  them  enjoy  all  calmness  and  tran- 
quility, wherefore  you  will  not  hereafter  publish  any  similar  pla- 
cards without  our  previous  consent,  but  allow  to  all  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  relig^ion  within  their  own  house.  "^"^^ 

Later  in  the  year,  the  Lutherans,  having  heard  through  friends 
the  decision  of  the  directors,  came  to  the  governor  and  told  him  of 
this  decision  to  permit  freedon  of  religion  in  the  colony,  such  as 
was  enjoyed  in  the  Fatherland,  and  that  a  minister  of  theirs  was 
coming  over  the  following  spring.    The  governor  and  council  debated 
(1)  Ecc.  Records  of  ITev/Yorl:.,  Vol.1,  p.  425.  I 
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the  matter  for  some  time  and  finally  wrote  home  for  further  instruc- 
tions.    In  the  meantime  it  was  decided  to  execute  the  ordinance,  ii 

At  Flushing  where  the  people  had  for  some  time  been  without 
an  ordained  minister,  the  ordinance  was  strictly  enforced. 

William  Wickendam,  "a  cobbler  from  Rhode  Island,  coming  there    began  [ 

ii 

to  preach  and  went  with  the  people  to  the  river  and  dipped  them." 
This  soon  came  to  the  governor's  ears  with  the  further  intelligence 
that  "William  Hallett ,  a  sheriff,  had  dared  to  collect  the  conven-  I 
tides  in  his  house."    Hallett  was  removed  from  office  and  fined 
fifty  pougids  .    V,''ickendara  was  fined  one  hundred  pounds  and  banished 

but  as  he  was  poor  and  had  a  family,  the  fine  was  remitted  but  the 

(1) 

banishment  was  ca^^ried  out. 

A  Lutheran  clergyman,  Johan  Goetwater,  was  sent  out  by  the 
Amsterdam  Lutherans  in  1657  to  Jlew  ITetherlands .  The  Glassis  at 
Amsterdam  and  the  company  were  not  consulted.     "We  cannot  yet,"  the 

II 

company  directors  wrote  to  Stuyvesant,  "resolve  to  indulge  the  j 
Lutherans  with  greater  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religious 
worship  than  we  allowed  them  in  our  letter  of  January  14th,  1656." 
Upen  learniiig  that  Goetwater  had  ar^tually  sailed,  the  Glassis  in- 
formed the  ministers  at  >Tew  Amsterdam  that  the  company's  intention  i' 
was  to  permit  "everyone  to  have  freedom  within  his  oyrn  dwelling  to 
serve  God  in  such  a  manner  as  his  religion  require  but  without 
authorizing  a,ny  public  meetings  or  conventicles."    Goetwater,  upon 
his  arrival  in  TTew  Tetherlands  v;as  forbidden  to  hold  any  public 
meetings  and  at  th-  instance  of  the  reformed  clergy  was  soon  ordered 
back  to  Holland.    Against  this  the  Lutherans  protested  in  vain. 
Goetwater 's  ill  health  alone  induced  the  governor  to  suspend  the 

(1)  Broadhead's  History  of  New  York:  Vol.1,  p.  637-8. 
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execution  of  the  sentence. 

The  Quakers  also  o-ime  in  for  their  share  of  the  governor's 
intolerance.    A  number  of  them  who  had  "been  hanished  fro?a  Massachu- 
setts c-me  into  the  colony  in  1557-8,  v/here  a  warm  reception  was 
accorded  them.     Seme  were  imprisoned  and  a  lar^e  number  "banished. 
Statutes  were  passed  against  them  wher.^by  anyone  found  entertaining 
a  Q,uaker  for  a  single  night  was  fined  fifty  pounds,  one-half  to  go 
to  the  informer;  any  veosel  "bringing  a  Quaker  into  the  colony  was  j 
to  he  confiscated.    .Ro"bert  Hodgson,  one  of  the  Quakers  vrho  had  com-e 
to  New  Amsterdam  v;as  arrested,  throvm  into  a  dunr-eon.     Examined  be- 
fore the  council,  he  was  convict edand  sentenced  to  tv/o  years  labor, 
chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  with  a  negro.    Upon  his  refusal  to  work, 
he  was  beaten  with  a  tarred  rope  by  a  negro  until  he  fell.  At 

(1)  ' 

length,   after  frequent  scourgings,  he  was  released  and  banished. 

The    schcut  and  prominent  inhabitants  of  Flushing  who  had  dared  to  i 

send  a  remonstrance  to  the  governor  signed  by  twenty-nine  citizens 

were  prosecuted,  the    schout  being  deprived  of  his  office  and  fined  . 

(2) 

two  hundred  pounds.      3y  this  time  the  chamber  at  Amsterdam  was 
beginning  to  be  aroused  by  the  intolerant  attitude  of  the  governor. 
In  1659  he  was  warned  not  to  exercise  such  severity  or  the  company 
would  be  obliged  to  grant  the  Lutherans  their  reauest  for  separate  j 

■  \ 

ministers . 

This  resulted  in  a  slight  alleviation  of  the  methods-  adopted 
toward  the  Lutherans  but  the  Quakers  were  as  severely  handled  as 
before.     It  was  not  until  after  repeated  remonstrances  in  Holland 
by  the  exiles  that  decided  action  was  tak^n  by  the  diredtors  of  the 

(1)  Broadhead's  History  of  H.  Y.,  Vol.1,  p.  635-7. 
,  Ecc.  Rec.  of  H.  Y. ,  Vol. I.  p!  496-9. 

(2)  Ecc.  Rec.  of  IJ.  Y.,  Vol.1,  p.  415. 
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company  for  the  (Quakers'  relief.    A  formal  despatch,  was  sent  to 
Stuyresant  in  1663  wherein  his  policy         condem-ned.     "Although  it 
is  our  cordial  desire  that  similar  and  other  sectarians,"  they  said 
to  Stuyvesant  in  their  despatch  in  regard  to  the  Quakers,  "may  not 
be  found  there,  yet  as  the  contrary  seems  to  "be  the  fact,  we  douht 
very  much  whether  rigorous  proceedings  against  them  ought  not  to  he 
discontinued  unless,   indeed,  you  intend  to  check  and  destroy  your 
population,  which,  in  the  youth  of  its  existence  ought  rather  to  he 

encouraged  hy  all  possible  means.   Consciences  of  men  ought 

to  remain  free  and  unshackled.   The  maxim  of  toleration  has  al- 

ways been  the  guide  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city;  and  the  con- 
sequence   has  been  that  people  have  flocked  from  every  land  to  this 

(1 

asylum.     Tread  in  their  steps  and  we  doubt  not  you  will  be  blessed." 
This  reproof  had  the  desired  effect.    From  then  on  there  was  no 
further  persecution  in  New  Netherlands.     Some  Quakers  who  had  been 
banished  by  Stuyvesant,  having  met  him  after  his  governorship  had 
ceased,  say  of  him,  "lie  seemed  ashamed  of  what  he  had  done." 

Practically  from  the  first  settlement  of  'le^T  "ether lands  the 
government  of  the  colony  had  done    what  it  could  to  place  the  church 
on  a' firm  basis  in  the  colony.     It  had  built  churches,  provided  for 
salaries  for  the  clergymen  and  for  schoolmasters;  it  had  kept  in 
close  touch  with  the  classis  at  Amsterdam  and  had  done  its  best  to 
carryout  the  suggestion  of  that  august  body.    Though  the  government 
had  directed  its  support  almost  wholly  to  the  establisliment  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church,  it  had,  with  the  exception  of  Stuyvesant 's 
governorship,  adopted  a  policy  of  liberalitj?-  and  broad-mindedness 

tovra,rd  other  faiths,  especially  the  Puritans  who  had  several 
(1)  Ecc.*~pre"c.  of  N.  Y.,  Vol.1,  p.  530. 


churches  on  Long  Island  and  in  the  eastern  hamlets.  | 

Section  2. 

With  the  close  of  the  Dutch  perio-^.  and  the  arrival  of  the  ! 
English  authorities,  a  new  epoch  of  Hew  iTet  her  land -:Ie\7  York  history 
"begins.    To  the  change  in  the  state  there  was  a  corresponding 
change  in  church  affairs.    Though  one  cannot  say  that  the  Dutch,  1 
with  the  one  exception  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant ,  \7ere  intolerant  in  con- 
sideration of  the  times,  yet  they  seemed  so  when  contrasted  with 
the  unusual  liberality  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  York  in  questions 
of  religion  in  regards  to  the  colony.    The  Duke,  being  a  Catholic 
by  conviction,  naturally  would  not  be  very  anxious  to  impose  upon  j 
anyone  the  Anglican  faith  and  that  was  the  only  faith  he  could  es- 
tablish under  the  lav;s  of  England.    Besides  having  seen  his  ovm 
co-religionists  persecuted  in  England  b^^-  the  Episcopal  church,  he  '! 
naturally  felt  a  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  and  all  v/ho  dis- 
sented  from  the  persucutcrs.     This  feeling  led  him,  in  apparent  con- 
tradiction to  the  arbitrary  impulses  of  his  nature,  to  be  come  the 
friend  and  champion  of  religious  toleration  in  the  colony.     It  may  , 
be  that  he  had  some  deeper  motive  such  as  that  which  led  him  in 
later  years  when  king  of  Great  Britain  to  issue  the  Declaration  of 
Indulgences  for  present  political  purposes  and  future  establishment  , 
of  Catholicism.    But  be  that  as  it  may,  his  liberality  and  tolerance  jj 
in  New  York  had  only  good  results.    The  laws  he  drafted  for  the  || 
colony,  commonly  laiown  as  t'le  Duke's  Laws,"  contain  a  code  relating  : 
to  the  religious  affairs  of  New  York  which  have  little  to  be  de- 
sired in  the  way  of  liberality.    They  provide  for  the  division  of 
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districts  into  parishes,  for  the  buildin,^  of  churches,  the  settling 
of  ministers , and  for  their  maintenance.    All  protestant  sects  are 
embraced  in  this  provision.     Perhaps  a  better  idea  can  be  gained  of  ij 
these  laws  by  citing  one  or  two  of  them  in  full.  ; 

The  first  provides  that  "each  parish  church  be  built  in  the 
most  convenient  place,  capable  to  receive  and  accommodate  two  hun-  1 
dred  persons;"  the  second,  that,  "for  making  and  prcport ionin- 

||  levies  and  assessments  for  building  and  repairing  the  churches  

maintenance  of  ministers  as  well  as  for  the  more  orderly  managing 

I  of  Parochial  affairs,  eight  of  the  most  able  men  of  each  Parish  be, 
by  the  major  part  of  the  householders  of  the  said  Parish,  chosen  to 
be  Overseers,  out  of  which  number  the  Constable  and  the  aforesaid 

li 
I] 

eight  Overseers  shall  yearly  make  choice  of  tv70  of  the  said  number 

to  be  churchwardens.   "  '  j 

The  fourth  lav/  of  the  code  is  perhaps  the  most  important.  It 

t| 

was  iit  ended  to  "prevent  Scandalous  and  Ignorant  pretenders  to  the 
Ministry  from  intruding  themselves  as  Teachers;  no  Minister  shall  ; 
be  admitted  to  officiate  within  the  government  but  such  as  shall 
produce  testimonials  to  the  Governor,  that  he  hath  received  Ordina- 
tions either  from  some  Protestant  Bishop  or  Minister  within  some 
part  of  his  Majestie's  Dominions  or  the  Dominionsof  some  forei,o-n 
prince  of  the  Reformed  Religion.    Upon  which  Testimony,  the  Governor^ 
shall  induce  the  said  minister  into  the  Parish  that  shall  make 

presentation  of  him  as  duly  elected  by  the  major  part  of  the  Inhabi- 

(1) 

tant  Householders." 

Although  all  the  Protestant  bodies  of  the  colony  came  under  this 
lavr,  it  \vas  perhaps  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  vrhich  reaped  the 
(1)  Colonial  Statutes  of  Hew  York:  Vol.1,  p.  24.  I 
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greatest  oenefits  from  it.     The  Lutherans,  it  is  true,  v/ere  not 
forgotten  as  Michols ,  the  Du^'e's  governor,  assisted  them  in  procur- 
ing a  siinister  aiid  helped  to  build  a  church  at  Albany'-.    The  Duke 
had  issued  special  instruction  as  to  the  treat i-ient  of  Lutherans  and 
although  re-neat ed  dissensions  among  themselves  obliged  both  Gov. 
Nichols  and  later,  ^ovelace ,  to  interfere  and  restore  harmony, 
they  vrere  treated  so/^ewhat  as  spoiled  cliildren. 

The  Puritans,  too,  were  not  slow  in  taking  advantage  of  the 
liberal  arrangement  provided  for  by  the  Duke's  laws.    They  were 
numerous  in  the  eastern  hamlets  and  on  Long  Island.  Y-Tiere  the^^  had 
before  been  dependent  upon  voluntary  contributions  for  the  support 
of  their  churches  and  ministers,  they  were  now  entitled  to  such  1 
support  by  law.     In  their  eager  desire  to  make  the  most  of  this 
arrangement,  they  became  petty  tyrants  and  went  to  unwarranted  ex- 
tremes in  many  cases.     One  example  is  sufficient  to  show  how  they 
would  fall  into  error. 

One  John  Booth  of  Southhold,  whose  children  had  been  refused 

baptism  by  the  Puritan  minister,  John  Younge ,  declined  to  pay  his 

tax  for  Younge 's  salary  and  so,  by  due  process  of  law,  his  cattle 

v:ere  distrained  for  the  amount.    Booth  petitioned  to  the  governor 

and  council  for  relief.    Lovelace,  though  desiring  to  give  this, 

could  not  legally  interfere;  yet  to  show  his  disapproval  of  such 

conduct,  he  wrote  Younge  reproving  his  want  of  Christian  charity, 

reminding  him  that  the  indulgence  granted  by  himself  and  Nichols 

was  not  intended  to  justify  severity  to  others  of  "different  per- 

(2) 

suasions"  and  adding,  "i  desire^   'yo^^  not  to  insist  on  such  rigorous 

(1)  Colonial  Documents:  Vol. III.  p.  242-5. 

DocuiTientary  History:  Vol. III.  p.  525. 

(2)  "  "        Vol. III.  p. 209.  &  Ecc.Rec.  of  N.Y.V.I .pl8-9 . 
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courses  against  those  who  desire  to  live  under  the  known  and  estab- 
lished laws  of  his  majestie's  dominions  lest  I  he  forced  to  repre- 
sent to  his  Royal  Highness  the  great  inconveniences  that  may  arise 
by  it  and  you  "be  interrupted  in  the  exercise  of  that  Christian 
function  you  so  peaceably  enjo;^."    This  seems  to  have  had  the  de- 
sired effect  as  there  is  no  further  record  of  oppression  requiring 
official  interference.     Some  years  later  we  hear  of  a  different 
kind  of  complaint  from  this  quarter.    Gov.  Dongan  in  his  report  to 
London  in  1687  speaks  of  the  difficulty  he  had  experienced  in  making 
the  "king's  naturalhorn  subjects  on  Long  Island  pay  their  minister's 
salaries . "  ^"''^ 

(1)  Documentary  History:  Vol.1,  p.  187. 


Section  3. 

But  after  all,  as  has  'been  mentioned,  it  was  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  which  'oenef ited  the  most  from  the  generous  provisions  of  the 
Dulre's  Laws.     In  the  first  place,   it  had  far  more  adherents  than 
any  other  church  iDody  or  perhaps  any  two  in  the  colony.     There  were 
at  this  time  about  a  half  a  dozen  Dutch  Reformed  Church  ministers 
and  more  than  that  nuraher  of  churches  and  congregations.     Then  it 

(1) 

had  "been  accorded  special  privileges  in  the  articles  of  capitulation 
whereby  it  was  to  retain  its  former  discipline  and  remain  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  classis  at  Amsterdam.    Besides  this,  it  had 
for  decades  been  the  established  church  and  this  position  had  be- 
come so  firrnly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  whether  members  of 
the  church  or  not,  that  no  one  for  a  moment  questioned  any  assump- 
tion of  leadership  or  authority  or  part  of  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church.    The  English  gov.-^rnors,  although  not  members  of  the  church,  j 
acquiescing  in  the  implied  suggestion  on  part  of  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, seemed  to  take  almost  the  same  protecting  and  guarding  atti-  j 
tude  toward  it  as  had  been  occupied  by  the  Dutch  governors.    Thus  J 
when  vain  attempts  had  been  na  de  by  Drisius  and  his  consistory  to 
procure  a  minister  from  Holland  to  act  as  the  colleague  of  Drisius,  ' 
the  "elders  and  deacons  of  the  church"  and  the  Mayor  and  aldermen 
called  upon  the  governor  (1670)  to  assist  them.    Lovelace  readily 
acquiesced  and  declared  under  his  hand  and  seal  a  guarantee  of  a 
salary  of  a  thousand  guilders  a  yesr ,  "and  likewise  a  convenient 
dwellinghouse  free  and  firewood."    An  eminent  scholar  and  divine, 
iTigtr.Tenhuysen ,  accepted  the  call  and  the  consistory  was  soon  after- 
wards empowered  to  make  a  special  levy  for  his  maintenance. 
^1)  Colonial  Documents:  Vol. III.  p. 180. 
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Drisius  was  allowod  by  the  council  at  the  direction  of  Lovelace,  a 
"bonus  of  one  liundred  pounds  for  his  services  and  the  v;idov:  of 
Megapolensis  was  paid  the  arre-rs  of  her  husband's  salary  by  the 
same  act.^'^'^By  these  various  means  the  English  authorities  acting 
under  a  Catholic  Du>e  and  an  Episcopal  king,  virtually  established 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  colony  of  Jlew  York. 

It  was  in  the  year  1677  that  a  most  important  event  in  the 
annals  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Nev/  York  occurred.  The 
Dutch  ministers  formed  themselves  into  a  classis  and  ordained  to 
the  ministry  a  young  divinity  student  whom  the  Dutch  at  Hew  Castle 
wanted  for  their  minister.     There  had  beensorae  hesitancy  on  part  of 
the  Dutch  ministers  to  assume  the  responsilility  of  such  action  but 
Gov.  Andros,  desirous  of  havin^"  a  settled  minister  on  the  Delaware, 
officially  directed  that,   "any  three  or  more  ministers  within  this 
government,"  should  examine  the  candidate  and  if  qualified,  "ordain 
him  as  a  minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church.^   'The  classis  was 
formed  bj'-  the  ministers  8,nd  their  elders  and  the  candidate  examined 
and  ordained .  ^"^^This  was  the  first  classis  ever  formet*  in  America 
and  strange  to  say,  the  proceedings  of  this  classis,  originated  by 
an  Episcopalian  governor,  were  approved  by  the  supreme  eccl^iast ical 
judicature  of  Amsterdam  to  whom  \7as  intrusted  the  charge  of  the 
Dutch  colonial  churches. 

The  Dutch  church  in  the  fort  had  by  this  time  become  rather 
crowded  for  its  congregation  ^.nd  furthermore,  because  of  its  loca- 
tion, was  inconvenient  for  the  people  and  for  the  government.  At 

(1)  Ecc.  Rec.  of  jT.Y.  Vol.1,  p.  611. 

"         "         "     "      Vol.1,  r.  686.  • 

(2)  Ecc.  Rec.   of  ::.Y.  Vol.1,  p.  724. 

(3)  "         "         "     "      Vol.1,  r:.  729. 
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[ 

the  sugrestion  of  Andres  who  provided  a  church  site  and  suhscrilDed 

liherall^^  steps  were  ta^'en  to  build  a  new  church  .  ^    ^ The  Dutch  |j 

Domines  were  very  g^rateful  to  the  English  authorities  and  lavish  in 

their  praises  of  the  governors.     Selyns ,  v;riting  to  the  classis  at 

Amsterdajn  says:  "The  Herr  Dongan,  our  governor,  is  a  person  of  jj 

kno-vledge,  politeness  and  friendliness.  \^!ha.t  is  to  he  done  for 

the  good  of  our  country  and  church  vrHi  he  made  manifest  in  the 

approaching  assembly,  which  is  summened  to  devise  reasonable  laws 

(2)  i 

for  us  and  our  posterity." 

The  assembly  met^-^Un  1683  and  established  by  legislation  the 
religious  freedom  which  the  governors  were  enjoined  in  their  in- 
structions to  approve.     "IToe  persons  or  person"  so  runs  the  stat- 
ute, "which  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus  Christ,  shall  at  any  time  l! 
be  anywayes  molested  in  any  matters  of  religious  concernment  who  do 
not  actually  disturb  the  Civil  Peace  of  the  Province ." ^ ^ ^Another 
clause  provides  that  all  the  churches  established  in  llew  York  and 
holding  any  special  privileges  should  retain  such  privileges.  . 

These  several  acts  of  the  first  assembly  placed  the  churches 
of  >Tew  York  all  upon  the  same  footing  before  the  law  and  assured  the  j 
several  faiths  from  any  religious  persecution  from  the  authorities 
or  from  each  other.    But  they  served  especially  to  confirm  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  the  many  privileges  it  had  been  granted 
from  time  to  time.     It  vrould  not  be  difficult  perhaps  to  trace  part  ! 
of  this  legislation  to  the  influence  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church 
members  of  the  assembly  who  were  in  the  majority  and  thus  were 

(1)  "Broadhead's  History  of  I'.Y.  Vol.11,  p. 331.  [ 

)2)  Documentary  History:  Vol  III.  p. 205. 

(3)  Col.  Laws  of  IT.Y.,  Vol.1,  t).  107. 

(4)  Col.  Laws  of  IT.Y. ,  .  Vol .  I  .  r.  116. 


merely  legislatin,r;  for  themselves  with  the  sanction  of  the  governor. 

In  spite  of  all  the  liberality  sho\'m  by  Dutch  and  English 
governors  in  religious  matters,  there  wag  one  religious  sect 
rigorously  excluded  from  any  benefit  of  toleration,  namely,  the 
Roman  Catholics.    The  Dutch  had  barred  them  completely  from  the 
colony  and,  though  some  attempt  was  made  by  the  Catholic  governors 
under  the  Duke  of  York  to  alleviate  the  attitude  toward  Catholics 
in  the  colony  and  Dongan  even  suggested  the  sending  of  English 
priests  among  the  Indians  to  counteract  the  influence  of  the  Jes- 
uits, nevertheless  little  attention  \ms  paid  to  this  and  the  severe 
laws  against  the  Catholics  continued  in  force.    Vfith  the  fall  of 
James  II,  the  hostile  attitude  was  on  the  increase  toward  the 
Catholics.    This  v^^as  heightened  by  the  reports  of  the  disaffection 
among  the  Indians  caused  by  the  Jesuits.    The  feeling  ran  so  high 
that  every  Catholic  was  regarded  as  an  arch  traitor  and  proceeded 
against  as  such.    The  assembly  passed  a  law  whereby  any  Catholic 
found  in  the  colony  should  be  subjected  to  heavy  fine  and  banished, 
and  if  he  should  return  a  second  time,  he  did  so  at  the  peril  of 
his  lif e . ^ ~ ^However ,  with    the  exception  of  this  one  occurrence,  the 
policy  pursued  tov/ard  the  Catholics  in  the  colony  of  New  York  re- 
flected closely  that  pursued  in  the  mother  country.    When  toleration 
ViTas  finally  granted  to  the  Catholics  in  England,  the  colonial 
government  took  similar  action. 

(1)  Col.  Laws  of  K.Y.,  Vol.1,  p.  428. 
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Section  4. 

The  Episcopal  church  in  Nevr  Yorlc  vras  of  very  slow  growth.  The 

few  of  the  people  who  were  of  the  Anglican  faith  attended  services 

held  in  the  Dutch  chapel  in  the  fort  hy  the  Duke's  chaplain  of  the 

troops.    The  English  in  the  colony  were  for  the  most  part  either 

Presbyterians  or  lnde]^endant s .  Gov.  Andros  ,  speaking  of  them  in  his 

reports,  mentions  their  lack  of  ministers:  "The  Presbyterians  and 

Independents  deserve  to  have  ministers  for  they  maintain  them  wfell 

( l) 

when  they  are  to  be  had .  ""^ 

As  to  the  Episcopalians,  they  continued  in  the  fort  chapel 
after  the  new  Dutch  church  had  been  built.    No  change  occurred  in 
their  affairs  until  the  governorship  of  Fletcher,  vrhen  they  av/oke 
to  a  new  activity.    At  his  suggestion,  the  assembly'-  introduced  and 

passed  a  bill  for  the  e stabli slime nt  of  a  settled  ministry  in  the 

( o )  .  . 

various  districts  of  the  province.        This  act  was  the  beginning 

of  the  official  preference  for  the  Episcopal  church  and  its  advance- 
ment at  the  expense  of  the  otlier  sects.     The  act  provides  for  the 
levying  and  collecting  of  the  ministers'  salaries  besides  other 
necessary  expenses.     It  also  stipulated  for  the  election  of  vestries 
of  ten  men  in  each  parish  and  gave  them  authority  in  church  affairs. 
In  accordance  with  this  act  and  under  the  special  sanction  of  Gov. 
Elethcer,  a  vestry  v;as  elected  by  the  Episcopalians  at  New  York  and 
steps  taken  (1696)  to  build  a  church.     The  vestry  proceeded  to 
elect  a  clergyman,  insisting  that  it  was  competent  to  elect  a  dis- 
senting minister  to  the  cure  of  Trinity'  as  the  new  parish  was  called 

(1)  Documentary  History:  Vol. I.  p. 91. 

(2)  Ecc.  Records  of  N.Y. ,  Vol. I.  p. 1074-9. 
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did  sc  by  a  majority  vote.     A  minority  of  the  vestry,  seconded  by 
Fletcher,  held  that  this  was  illegal  as  the  lav;  clearly  referred 
to  a  ministry  of  the  church  of  England.     The  minority  prevailed, 
and  at  the  next  meeting  a  compromise  was  effected  whereby  William 
Vesey,  graduated  from  Harvard  and  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
was  selected  temporarily.    The  next  year  there  was  a  change  in  the 
composition  of  the  vestry  and  Vesey  was  elected  by  a  full  majority 
as  a  conformist  minister;  this  settled  the  question  for  all  time  and 
left  Trinity  an  established  Anglican  church. 

In  the  meantime,  the  church  had  been  built.     In  1697  it  stood 
almost  finished  and  on  the  seventh  of  February  of  that  year  the 
consecration  took  place.    Fletcher  was  very  liberal  toward  Trinity 
and  did  his  best  to  place  it  on  a  firm  footing.     Generous  contribu- 
tions were  made  by  him  toward  the  expense  of  erecting  the  building 
and  the  famous  King's  farm,  the  benefice  of  v;hich  was  held  by  the 
governor,  was  turned  over  to  the  church  to  hold  in  trust.     It  was 
this  very  farm  which  caused  the  feud  between  Governor  Belloment, 
Fletcher's  successor,  a.nd  the  Trinity  church  authorities.  Bello- 
ment insisted  that  Fletcher  could  not  grant  away  part  of  the 
governor's  privileges  and  consequently  retook  the  farm.     In  stead 
he  was  active  in  procuring  other  favors  for  Trinity  in  order  to 
appease  it.    He  procured  an  additional  stipend  to  Vesey's  salary  of 
forty  pounds  per  year.    But  this  did  not  satisfy. 

The  assembly  passed  an  act  in  1703  which  fixed  the  salary  of 
Trinity's  minister  at  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  but  a  special 
provision  was  made  for  Vesey,  whereby  his  salary  was  to  be  one  hun- 
dred sixty  pounds  per  annum  during  his  stay.(l) 
(1)  New  York  Colonial  Laws:  Vol.1,  p. 504. 
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I  Another  act  the  same  yesir  pi; r ported  to  defray  the  expenses  of 

\   completing  the  church  and  in  the  following  year  v;e  still  find  the 
assemoly  legislating  for  Trinity.    The  act  grants  "sundry  privileges 
and  powers  to  Rector,  Vestry  and  Inhabitants  of  ITew  York  of  the  | 

I   Communion  of  the  Church  of  England  ."  ^ ^ The  church  authorities  v;ere  j 

i|  !i 
I   formed  into      corporate  fcody  and  permitted  to  acquire  property  up 

to  an  income  of  five  hundred  pounds  annually.     It  allowed  the  levy- 
ing of  one  hundred  pounds  annually  for  minister's  salary  and  one 

^  hundred  sixty  pounds  for  Vesey.    The  Vestry  was  increased  to  twenty 

(2) 

members  and  tv/o  churchwardens.      Gov.  Cornhury  supported  these  acts 

(3  ■  ' 
and  urged  the  Lords  of  Trade  to  have  them  approved.  ' 

Trinity  was  grasping  a:id  the  result  waH  that  the  governors 

j,  were  not  always  reo,dy  to  support  her  purposes.     Lieut.  Gov.  Ingolds-l' 

'! 

by  in  1709,  invoked  the  aid  of  the  Lords  of  Trade  in  preventing  the 
passage  of  a  bill  which  allowed  Trinity's  minister  twenty  pounds  | 
yearly  out  of  the  quit  rents.     Ingoldsby  admits  that  the  stipend 

I   had  been  previously  enjoyed  but  insists  that  this  vras  in  the  j| 
church's  days  of  poverty  and  that  now  when  Trinity  had  a  consider- 
able income,  "five  hundred  pounds  in  the  Bank  and  a  minister  salar- 
ied at  one  hundred  sixty  pounds  per  annum,  the  state  could  ill 

I  afford  to  contribute  the  'yea.rly  twenty  pounds  out  of  the  quit  rents'.' 
The  struggle  for  the  famous  King's  Farm  had  also  been  of  long 
duration.     Trinity  based  her  right  upon  Col.  Fletcher's  grant.    But  i 
this  grant  had  been  disallowed  by  subsequent  governors.  Various 
apx^eals  had  been  made  to  the  Queen  and  to  the  3ishop  of  .London  and 
finally  under  Gov.  Hunter  in  1711,  the  Queen  deeded  the  farm  to  the  ; 

(1)  Ecc.  Rec.  Vol.1,  p.  1136. 

(2)  ]^rew  York  Statutes:  Vol.1. 

(3)  Colonial  Document s :  Vol. IV.  p.  1114. 
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The  farm  had  a  lon&:  and  interesting  history  before  it  "became 
a  bone  of  contention  between  Trinity  and  the  colonial  governors.  It 
had  originally  been  granted  to  Roelof  Jans  by  Van  Tv;iller  in  1636 
and  lay  on  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan.    Annetj§,  his  widow,  inherit- 
ed the  sixty-two  acres  shortly  after  the  grant.     In  1638  she  married 
Domine  Bogardus  after  which  the  farm  v;as  kncvm  as  the  "Domine's 
Bouwerie."    Bogardus  died  in  1647  and  his  Annetje  followed  him  i-^ 
1663.    Five  years  later,  Gov.  Lovelace,  under  a  questionable  title, 
obtained  from  a  majority  of  the  heirs,  occupied  the  farm.    'Wien  he 
was  placed  under  the  bann  by  the  king,  the  farm  was  conf  iscat  ed^  ^ 
and  was  afterwards  held  as  part  of  the  governor's  remuneration  until 

granted  by  Fletcher  to  Trinity  in  1693.     The  farm  once  in  the  un- 
it 

questioned  possession  of  Trinity,  proved  a  prolific  blessing  to 
that  church.    Today,  although  a  larre  part  of  it  has  been  alienated,! 
the  farm  represents  an  income  of  several  million  dollars,  making 
Trinity  by  far  the  wealthiest  parish  in  the  United  States.  I 

(1)   ■•^cc.  Rec.  of  II. Y.  Vol.1,  p.  668. 
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Section  5. 

i 

I  During  the  English  rule  in  the  colony  of  New  York,  most  of  the 

governors  seemed  to  have  a  v^onderful  facility  for  getting  into 

I 

quarrels  with  the  ministers  of  the  various  churches.     It  seemed  as 
'   if  the  spirit  of  the  old  controversies  between  Domine  Bogardus 

and  Governors  Van  Twiller  and  Kieft  had  bewitched  the  subsequent 
I  English  governors  in  their  relations  with  the  Dutch  and  English 

ministers.     Lovelace  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  Eabricius, 

a  Lutheran  minister.     Leisler  fell  afoul  of  both  Dellius  and  Drisius 

i  the  Dutch  Reformed  ministers,  chiefly  on  political  grounds.  ^"^^ 

ii  Pletcher  had  no  difficulty  with  any  of  the  churclii'nen  but  his  sue- 
I'  cesser  began  his  career  by  a  quarrel  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vesey  over 

the  King's  farm  and  followed  this  by  a  serious  feud  with  Dellius, 

the  Dutch  minister  at  Albany,  who  had  become  involved  in  some  of 

(2 ) 

Fletcher's  excessive  land  grants.' 

C-ov.  Cornbury's  clerical  fractts  v^as  of  a  different  nature. 
Two  Presbyteria,n  m.inisters  had  entered  the  colony  and  proceeded  to 
preach  without  first  complying  with  the  law  and  obtaining  the  gov- 
ernor's permission.     Cornbury  had  them  arrested  but  a  jury  acquitted 
them  and  they  left  the  colony.     This  was  practically  the  only 
occurrence  in  New  York  which  savored  of  intolerance  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Sill  of  Rights  in  1683.^^^ 
j  C-cv.  Hunter  was  the  last  one  to  become  involved  in  a  feud  v;ith 

the  ecclesiastics.  He  had  determined  to  profit  by  the  experience  of 
his  predecessor  and  began  by  conferring  favors  upon  the  clergy. 

(1)  Colonial  Documents :  Vol. III.  p.  672,  also  654-7  . 

(2)  "  "  Vol. IV.  p.  288;  ibid.  488,  533,510. 

(3)  "  "  Vol. IV.  p.  1166. 
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The  King's  farm  he  promptly  turned  ever  to  Trinity  and  in  addition 

i' 

'  induced  the  assembly  to  make  an  increase  in  Vesey's  salary/-  of  thirty 
I;  pounds  per  year .  ^ ^But  Vesey  had  become  so  accustomed  to  quarrel 
with  the  governor  that  he  was  not  long  in  finding  something  at 

!■ 
I, 

I  which  to  be  offended.    Hunter  had  restored  the  chapel  in  the  fort 
I  for  the  convenience  of  the  soldiers  and  the  government  officials 
l|  stationed  near.    Vesey  prom.ptly  denounced  this  action  on  the  ground 
I  that  it  tended  to  produce  a  schism  in  the  parish.    The  second  cause 
for  dissatisfaction  on  part  of  Vesey  resulted  over  the  induction  of 
the  Rev.  Poyer  at  Jamaica.     It  seems  that  during  Gov.  Fletcher's 
time  a  small  body  of  Dissenters  had  started  to  build  a  church  at 
Jamaica  but  had  been  unable  to  complete  it.(2)so  they  appealed  to 
the  assembly  for  aid,  which  was  obtained  througli  the  influence  of 
the  governor  and  council.    The  Dissenters  took  possession  and  re- 
mained for  som.e  time,  but  as  the  rule  v/as  recognized,  or  at  least 
strongly  insisted  upon  that  any  church  supported  by  the  government 
must  be  Anglican,  the  Dissenters  were  promptly  ousted  and  Urquhart , 
an  Episcopal  minister  was  inducted. 

In  1710  he  died  and  his  son-in-law,  Rev.  Ilacknish,  a  dissent- 
ing minister  took  possession,  having  been  chosen  by  the  church  as 
his  father-in-law's  successor.^   'Gov.  Hunter  refused  to  sanction 
this  and  instead,  inducted  Poyer  as  minister  of  Jajnaic-i. .    The  dis- 
senters refused  to  let  Poyer  officiate  and  when  the  quarter  was  up 
he  sued  for  his  salary  but  lost  the  decision.    Gov.  Hunter  offered 
to  take  up  the  matter  but  Poyer  after  a  consultation  with  Vesey, 
disregarded  the  governor 'k  offer.     Instead,  he  joined  with  several 

(1)  Col.  Doc.  Vol.  V.  p. 370. 

(2)  "         "     Vol.  V.  p.  318. 

(3)  "         "     Vol.  V.  p.  328. 
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other  ministers  and  drew  up  a  series  of  accusations  against  the 
governor,  "blaming  him  for  the  Jamaica  trouble.    Gov.  Hunter  hearing  || 
of  this  and  that  it  was  to  he  sent  to  the  "Bishop  of  London,  feared 
serious  complications  at  home.     In  defense  he  called  a  convocation 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  ITew  York  and  discussed  the  case  with 
them.    They  finally  signed  a  paper  whereby  they  disclaimed  any 
anim.osity  tov/ard  the  governor  and  freed  him  from  blame  in  the 
Jamaica  affair.    Vesey  though  reluctantly,  also  signed  the  paper. 

To  settle  all  future  differences  ^f  this  nature,  Hunter  agreed 
with  the  ministers  to  have  convocations  called  at  times  where 
matters  of  moment  to  church  or  to  church  and  state  could  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled.     Toyer  was  finally  inducted.    There  was  consid- 

ii 

erable  bad  blood  between  Hunter  and  Veeey  still    and  this  was  !l 
further  increased  when  Vesey  had  made  a  secret  voyage  to  England 
and  been  appointed  the  Bishop  of  London's  co^imissary  for  New  Yorkl"^^!' 
But  after  a  short  interval  this  died  away  an-'  there  v;-as  thereafter 
no  open  friction  between  the  head  of  the  government  and  the  head  of 
the  church .  j| 

(1)  Colonial  Doc.  Vol.V.  p.  450,  464. 
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Section  6. 

A  study  of  the  questions  that  involved  church  and  state  in 
colonial  ITew  York  cannot  he  closed  without  some  mention  of  the 

ij 

jl  missionary  work  among  the  Indians.     It  was  not  lonr  before  the  Eng- 

'I 

||  lish  recognized  that  if  they  wished  to  hold  the  Eive  ITations  as 
their  allies,  they  must  do  something  in  the  way  of  missionary  v;ork 
among  them.    They  saw  with  what  success  the  Jesuits  were  laboring 
among  the  Algonquins  and  how  they  were  binding  t  he  red  men  closer 
'.tG  the  French.     Already  these  zealous  missionaries  were  making 

I,   inroads  among  the  Iroquois  and  v/ere  causing  disaffection  among  them. 

I  Dellius,  the  Dutch  minister  at  Alba.ny,  had  labored  with  sowe 

II  success  among  the  Mohav;ks  but  upon  his  fall  from  grace  the  results 
1  of  his  work  were  practically  lost.^-^^ 

jl  Brooks,  a  colonial  of  fic  ial ,  ^  ^  ^  called  the  attention  of  the 

'  Lords  of  Trade  in  1693  to  the  necessity  of  sending  missionaries 

among  the  Iroquois. 

Gov.  Bellonent  in  17 00,  sent  a  stirring  appeal  to  the  Lords  of 

(3) 

i   Trade  for  two  i-nissicnaries  to  go  among  the  Indians.      He  suggests 
that  they  be  young  men,  ambitious  to  learn  the  Indian  tongue.  And 
further  that  the  Society  for  the  Propogaticn  of  the  Gospel  of  which 
he  v:as  a  member,  might  be  called  upon  to  pay  the  bills.    He  states 
that  the  secretary  of  the  society  had  ten  men  on  the  pay  rolls  as 
missionaries  but  that  only  two  of  them  had  any  knowledge  of  Indian 
languages  so  that  the  money  was  practically  wasted. 

After  considerable  discussion  pro  and  con,  the  society  was 

(1)  Colonial  Doc.  Vol. IV.  p.  364. 

(2)  "  "       Vol. IV.  p.  254. 

(3)  "  "       Vol. IV.  p.  717. 
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ji  finally  induced  to  take  up  the  matter.    The  society  agreed  to  fur- 
!i  nish  "eighty  pounds  apiece  yearly  for  five  ministers  to  the  Iro- 
quois for  three  years  provided  such  ministers  be  "taken  out  of 
Cambridge  College  in  Mew  England ."  ^   ^  The  reason  for  this  odd  de- 
;!  mand  by  an  Episcopalian  society  that  the  ministers  be  Puritans  can 
'   probably  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  society  had  a  large  and 
i'  influential  membership  in  Boston  and  vicinity. 

\'  Gov.  3elloraent  did  not  like  this  arrangement  because  the 

j 

allowance  was  only  temporary  and  because  "New  England  ministers 

f  pray  extemrore  and  mightily  descry    set  forms  of  prayer ." ^^^Einally 

li 

the  society  appointed  two  ministers  as  missionaries  with  an  annual 
"salary  of  one  hundred  pounds,  twenty  pounds  for  utensils  and  ten 
to  fifteen  pounds  for  books."    The  Q,ueen  having  been  interested 
agreed  to  furnish  twenty  pounds  for  the  transportation  of  each 
missionary.    But  it  was  still  some  years  before  the  missionaries 
could  reach  the  Indians.     The  forts  and  houses  which  had  to  be 
built  among  the  savages  for  the  safety  of  the  missionaries  were 
just  being  finished  in  1711.^*^^ 

But  slow  as  was  the  progress  at  first  ,  it  was  not  any  greater 
for  many  years.    Many  things  were  lacking.     The  goverm.ent  at  home 
was  rather  lukewarm  and  that  of  the  colony  did  not  exert  itself  be- 
yond appealing  to  the  Lords  of  Trade.    But  the  real  reason  for  the 
slow  success  of  the  missionary  movement  was  that  the  English  had  no 
such  zealous  one  might  say  fanatics  as  the  Jesuits  to  take  charge 
of  the  matter  and  r^-o  to  the  front  .     And  so  when  the  English 


(1)  Colonial  Doc.  Vol. IV.  p.  766. 

(2)  "  "      Vol. IV.  p.  1077  . 

(3)  "  "      Vol.  V.  p.  317 . 


missionary  movement  is  compared  with  that  of  the  Jesuits  for  the 
French,  the  former  seems  rather  weak  and  unimportant. 
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\  Part  III. 

ii 
r 

>  In  connection  with  the  study  of  the  relations  of  the  church  and 

state  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and  ITew  York,  it  is  perhaps  not 
out  of  place  to  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  two.    At  the  first 
'  glance  one  is  struck  with  the  difference  existing  between  the  con- 
|j  diticns,  circumstances,  population  and  history  of  those  typical 
i|  colonies  of  the  early  days.    Yet  if  one  carefully  compares  the  two 
he  will  find  that  this  difference  v/hen  aj plied  to  the  affairs 
intimately  connected  with  governmental  a nd  ecclesiastical  matters 
ji  exists  only  after  the  English  became  masters  in  New  York.     There  is 
a  striking  similarity  between  Episcopalian  Virginia  and  Dv-tch  Re- 

\] 

ii  formed  New  Netherlands.     In  both  of  them  the  home  government  had 

ii 

Ii  provided  in  their  churches  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  futute 

ij 

!,  colonists;  in  both,  this  care  was  imj.osed  by  the  company  upon  the 
1  large  land  holders;  in  both,  the  colonial  government  took  the 
Ii  initiative  in  building  the  places  of  worship  and  providing  for  a 

settled  ministry.     In  Virginia  the  fourth  decade  of  the  seventeenth 
.   century  savr  the  firm  establishment  of  the  church  of  the  mother 
I;  country  and  from  then  on  the  colonial  government  catered  to  that 
church  alone  and  did  its  best  to  stain]^  out  any  attempt  to  introduce 
a  dissenting  faith.     The  same  was  true  in  New  Netherlands.     One  or 
two  years  previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  Anglican  ch-rch  in 
Virginia,  the  home  government  of  Plolland  had  re -chartered  the  com- 
pany and  in  this  charter  specially  provided  that  the  Dutch  Reformed 
Church  alone  should  be  tolerated  in  the  colony  and  from  then  on  the 
colonial  governors  sav;  that  this  was  carried  out ,  not  perhaps  as 


rigidly  as  was  the  si  lilar  order  in  Virginia  iDut  sufficiently  firm- 
;   ly  to  discourage  any  attempt  to  build  up  other  religious  bodies 
than  the  Durch  Reformed. 

ii  Likewise  the  two  go  hand  in  hand  in  their  intolerance  toward 

I, 

! 

!l   other  sects  than  the  est £!,blished  church.     In  Virginia,  Catholics 
\  were  practically  barred  from  the  colony.     The  same  treatment  was 
|j  accorded  them  in  the  Dutch  colony.    Virginia  authorities  vented 
I  their  displeasure  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Puritans  to  gain  a  foot- 
hold in  the  colony;  Hew  >Ietherlands  frowned  upon  like  attempts  of 
the  Lutherans.     Quakers  were  accorded  similar  receptions  in  the 
two  colonies,  llev/  lletherlands  treating  them  with  equal  if  not  great- 

ij 

er  severity  than  the  authorities  of  the  southern  colony.     There  is 

II 

jj  but  one  point  of  difference  m  this  policy  and  that  is  the  attitude 
j|   of  the  Dutch  tov/ard  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  located  on 
]:  Long  Island  and  in  the  eastern  towns.     These  seem  never  to  have 
!:  been  molested  by  the  Dutch  and  their  freedom  of  worship  was  appar- 
!    ently  nev^r  interfered  with  by  the  government. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  English  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Hew 
I   Amsterdam  a  decided  change  takes  place  in  the  rela-tions  of  the 
state  with  the  church  in  New  lletherlands,  from  now  on,  Hew  York. 
The  intolerance  toward  any  but  the  established  church  ceased.  The 
state,  although  it  seemed  as  a  matter  of  habit  to  devote  most  of  its 
attention  and  assistance  to  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  in  fact  dis- 
tributed its  favors  with  considerable  fairness.     The  Lutherans  were 
provided  with  churches  and  their  ministers'  sal-3.ries  arranged  for; 
the  Puritans  were  taken  special  care  of  and  the  governor  several 
times  is  recorded  as  settling  disputes  between  themselves  and 
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regulating  the  amounts  paid  by  them  to  their  ministers. 

Thus  it  went  on  for  a  number  of  years,  the  state  endeavoring 
to  act  as  a  sort  of  a  general  adviser  and  chief  for  each  of  the 
distinct  church  bodies  into  which  the  cosmopolitan  population  of 
the  colony  divided  itself. 

In  the  last  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century,  another  change 
took  place  so  far  as  the  city  of  "lew  York  and  the  immediate  sur- 
rounding towns  were  concerned.     The  governors  brought  their  influ- 
ence to  bear  upon  the  colonial  assembly  and  the  result  was  a  series 
of  laws  passed  from  time  to  time  which  tended  to  made  the  Episcopal 
the  established  church.     These.  lav;s  were  not  sweeping  in  any  v/ay  or 
at  the  least  injurious  to  the  progress  of  other  church  bodies. 
They  merely  showed  the  Episcopal  certain  favors  and  privileges 
which  rendered  it  the  church  especially  favored  by  the  state.  The 
establishi:;ent  of  probably  a  dozen  parishes  resulted  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  colony.     In  spite  of  the  preference  shown  toward  the 
Anglican  church  at  this  ti  e,  the  colonia.1  government  continued  to 
act  with  fairness  and  generosity  toward  all  protestant  church  bod- 
ies and  to  lend  a  helping  hand  when  called  upon,  in  distinct  con- 
trast to  the  unchanged  narrow  policy  of  Virginia  where  the  state, 
satisfied  with  having  given  a  tardy  permission  to  the  nonconformists 
to  exercise  their  religion,  left  them  to  shift  for  themselves. 
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